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CONSOLATION FOR [DEAL CALAMITIES. 


[From the Monthly Magazine, for February, 1797. } 


To the Editor, 
we I acknowledge with 


gratitude the very great 
obligations we owe to divines and 
philosophers, for the valuable pre- 
cepts they have laid down, to guard 
us against those vices which are 
followed by great calamities, and 
for the no less important consola- 
tion they afford us against such 
evils as we can neither foresee nor 
prevent; I regret much that they 
have narrowed their labours, by 
uidressing themselves to mankind 
in general, This may seem an 
extraordinary objection, but it will 
appear very justifiable, when you 
consider that the advice which is 
given to all is seldom accepted by 
any, and that it is individual ap- 
plication only which can give it 
efiect. Phese sages of ancient 
and modern times deserve great 
praise for what they have done, 
lor cheering the hearts of men in 
the hour of anxiety, for afford- 
ing consolation in the hour of dis- 
tress, and for suggesting a lively 
hope even on the brink of despaig. 
But these are things in which man, 
as man only is concerned. It is 
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* 
much, but it is not all; and where 
they have, in my opinion, fallen 
short, is in handing down no ad- 
vice, no precepts, no comfort, 
adapted to the case of men of fa- 
shion, women of ton, and persons 
of distinétion; nor have they 
been more attentive to the dis- 
tresses which betall us as members 
of the corporation, as chairmen of 
clubs, and as guests at a table. 
Now, Sir, these and other dis- 
tresses of a like kind, which [ 
shall enumerate, althoug' usually 
set downamong the * little things”’ 
which are, or ought to be, be- 
neath our attention, are really 
among the greatest misfortunes of 
life: tirst, because they are perpe- 
tually recurring, and add, there- 
fore, to the general mass of un- 
happiness; and, secondly, because 
not one of those philosophers and 
divines who have made the afflic- 
tions of human life their study, 
have condescended to say one word 
about them, or have mentioned 
them with indifference and con- 
tempt. All this appears to me very 
extraordinary, and todetraét much 
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iyo Confolation for Ideal Calamities. 


from the utility of their labours. 
You will permit me, thereiore, 
to enter a little minutely into a 
subjeét which is highly interesting, 
and for aught I know, hitherto 
untouched. 

I believe, Sir, that if we will 
set about analyzing and decom- 
pounding our respective portions 
of happiness and unhappiness, we 
shall find that each 1s made up of 
an infinite series of * little things.” 
Little things, then, “ being great 
to little men,’’ ought not to be be-- 
neath the attention of those who 
assume the chair of authority, di- 
rect our jedgment,.prescribe our 


sentiments; and régulate our hopes - 


and fears. These have given us 
admira counsel against exces- 
sive grtef for the loss of relatives, 
and the Mass of fortune: but are 











these the oftly- losses that require a 
healing balm? How many are 


every mgt made rhiserable in 
this metropolis, by the loss of ain 
odd trick? How many have their 
sensibility deeply wounded by the 
death of a parrot! How many are 
cut to the heart to refleét that the 
ball they missed yesterday will no 
more return; or that the brilliant 
assemblage of persons: of: fashion 
whieh? they were prevented from 
joining, may never+meet again! 
Nay, with all due respect to phi- 
losophers ‘be it spokgn, is the mis- 
placing of a cane, or a pair of 
gloves, no misfortune? Is not the 
msolence of a box-keeper, who 
refuses us places. on the night the 
king visits the theatre, a calamity, 
aggravated by rudeness, and ihcur- 
able by its being, perhaps, the last 
night of the season ? 

Yet for these evils. we have no 
remedy. What avails it to fortify 
the mund against covetousness, 
against ambition, against the fears 
of death, when amidst our specu- 
tations on such abstract and dis- 


tant subjects, a visit remains unre4 
turned, or a mantua-maker has. 
forgotten her orders? We may 
bear up against the pangs of des- 
pised love, and the oppressdr’s. 
wrongs, but it requires no ‘small 
share of philosophy to behold the 
china in ruins, and the canary- 
bird a prey to the wndistinguish-- 
ing ferocity of acat. How many 
have we seen bury a wife in “all 
the decent manliness of grief,’ 
who have been tortured almost to 
madness when they beheld the 
meat spoiled, the butter rancid, 
or the pie over-baked! How mas 
ny, whocan submit with patience 
to the disorders attendant on a late 
period of life, are mere childern in 
philosophy, should they come 
late into the theatre, their fa- 
vorite song past, and their places 
taken!’ 

He, therefore, whe would pre- 
scribe for such calamities, would. 
be a general benefactor. It would 
require, however, that he should’ 
not merely possess the austerity of 
an ancient philosopher; that he 
should be able to harangue like So- 
crates, or epistolize like Seneca: 
it would require that he should be 
a man of the world,-and apply his 
remedies where the disorder was’ 
contracted. In my last excur- 
sion to the watering-places, E had’ 
many melancholy instances of the’ 
great need: the visitors of those 
places stand in for such a philoso- 
pher. Of’ what avail would it be 
to preach there about the.common: 
and vulgar asperities ‘of human’ 
life,. and omit the more important 
and trying circumstances of a cruel 
rain, a perverse raffle, and a 
morbid énvui? to have a party of 
pleasure, broke up just as the set is 
made up; to be within one of the’ 

gky number; and to be torment~ 
ed perhaps for a day, with dont- 
know-howishness? these, indeed, 

are. 
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-gve calamities; they wring the 
heart, they put the temper to a 
severe trial, spoil the appetite, co- 
ver the countenance with a deadly 
pale, and drive sleep from the eyes, 
and slumber from the eye-lids. 
Must they not, therefore, be great- 
ly aggravated, when no assistance 
js at hand, no soothing consola- 
tion nigh, nor friend to sympa- 
thize, no kindred bosom to share 
the grief with? 

But we need- not, leave this epi- 
tome of the world, the metropo- 
lis, for instances of calamity for 
which we seek in vain after con- 
solation. Men of callous minds, 
who have net learned the sweet 
luxury of sympathy with the dis- 
tresses of others, may view the 
stock-list “in the calm lights of 
mild philosophy.” Ah! little do 
they know the infelicity which a 
fraction gives, nor the misery that 
hangs upon a half per cent. nor 
how much easier it iggo put off the 
thoughts of eternity, than to dis- 
pel the fears of a bargain for time. 
—In the higher ranks, let us be- 
hold the distress of lady A. when 
she finds that lady B. has two 
more card-tables at her rout, and, 
perhaps, six more persons of fa- 
shion on her list. No less afflic- 
tive is it to be outdone in the 
splendor of one’s equipage, the 
richness of one’s liveries, the num- 
ber of footmen, or of horses. 

Such, Sir, are a few of the ca- 
lainities of human life, for which 
I can find no sources of consola- 
tion among divines and philose- 
phers. Whether they thought 
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such matters too much above, or 
too much beneath their concern, 
I know not; but certain it is, all 
our Solamina miseris are very de- 
ficient in such important matters. 
This is a want which I hope to 
see speedily supplied. The cir- 
culation of your Magazine is such 
as entitles, me.to expect with cer- 
tainty, that this paper will meet the 
eye of some person qualified for 
the task. It would be an expen- 
sive work, in all probability, be- 
cause it must necessarily be a vo- 
luminous one; but the expence 
would be more than defrayed by 
a general subscription among the 
unhappy. sufferers. 

I have already hinted ghat the 
frequency of these calamities ren- 
ders such a work more necessa 
than all our other systems of phi- 
losophy. A man cannot lost 
above two or three affetionate 
wives in his whole life; but he 
may lose a splendid dinner every 
week; and a lady of rank may 
weep over the grave of twenty 
lap-dogs, before she has an op- 
portunity to_pay the last duties of 
friendship toa much-lamented 
husband. We may not be am- 
bitious of a place at court, but it 
is insupportable not to have a 
place ata new play. We may not 
be desirous to make a fortune ra- 
pidly, but not*to make a party ra- 
pidly when “ Ranelagh” strikes 
upon the ear, is one of the most 
trying “ calamities that flesh is 
heir to.” : 

Iam, Sir, yours, 
SOLOMON SYMPATHY. 


THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS, 
{From Chamfort’s Maxims, Thoughts, &c.] 


‘A. ATEN continue to write on 


education, and with sonié 


partial ability; but what good can 
these writings do in the large way, 


until reforms relative to legisla- 
tion, religion, and public opinion, 
keep pace with them? Educa- 
tion having no other object than 
to 
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to bring the reason of children to 
a conformity with the public rea- 
son in respect to these three ob- 
yects, what instruction can one 
give as long as these oppose each 
other ? 

Philosophy, like physic, has 
many drugs, very few good reme- 
dies, and scarcely any specifics. 

Most nobles represent their an- 
eestors much in the same manner 
as an Italian Cicerone exemplifies 
Cicero. 

If Adam, on the days after the 
death of Abel, had been told that 
in the course of ages there would 
be places, in which seven or eight 
hundred thousand men would 
be heaped together in the space 
of four square leagues, would he 
have thought that these multitudes 


could possibly live together ?— 


Would he not have formed a still 
more shocking idea of the crimes 
and horrors committed among 
them? This refleétion should con- 
sole us for the abuses necessarily 
attached to these wonderful accu- 
mulations of men. 

All the passions are exaggera- 
tors; and they are only passions 
because they exaggerate. 

He who would not bea charlatan 
(a quack) should not mount the 
stage; for, once mounted, he must 
aéi the charlatan, to avoid being 
stoned by the spectators. 

Fortune is often like an extrava- 
gant woman, who ruins the house 
to which she brings a rich portion. 

What is saidin circles, in draw- 
ing-rooms, at entertainments, in 
public assemblies, in books, even 


in those which pretend to teach 
the nature of society, is all false 
or insufficient. It is what the 
Italians call far la fredica, and 
answers to the Latin, ad [opulum 
fphaleras. What is true and in. 
structive is what the consience of 
an honest man, who has seen much 
and well, says to his friend by the 
fire-side, 

It is not conceivable how much 
sense a man must have, in orderto 
prevent his ever being ridiculous. 

It is in vain, that public bodies 
(parliaments, academies, assem- 
blies,) degrade themselves; they 
are sustained by their mass, and 
one can do nothing against them. 
Dishonor and ridicule rebound 
from them, like a musket ball from 
a crocodile, 

Courtiers are paupers enriched 
by begging. 

Man may aspire to virtue: but 
he cannot reasonably expect todis- 
cover truth # 

The Jansenism of Christians is 
the Stoicism of Pagans, dagraded 
in feature, and brought to the le- 
vel of a Christian populace; and 
this seé&t has had Pascals and Ar- 
nauds for its defenders. 

Love is like an epidemic dis- 
ease: they who most fear it are 
most exposed to it. 

Nobility, say the nobles, is 4 
medium between the king and the 
people. Yes—as the hound is 4 
medium between the hunter and 
the hare. 

The poor are the negroes of 
Europe. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 





R. Anderson of Madvass, has 

sent over by the last ships 

from India, to his friend Dr. An- 
derson, late of Edinburgh, well 
known for his researches concern- 


ing wool and other rural subjects, 

specimen of wool that will pro- 

vably give rise to some interesting 

speculations among men of letters. 

It is of a bright golden a 
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which gives room to believe that 


this may have been the kind of 


wool that gave rise to the noted ex- 

ition for the golden fleece. That 
this wool is undied appears clearly 
from the specimen itself, which 
consists of a bit of skin of the natu- 
ral colour, with the wool adhering 
to it—This wool is about ten 
inches in length, and ts of as bright 
a lustre as the finest silk, and there 
can be no doubt that before the 
discovery of silk, and while the art 
of dying was imperfectly known, 
it must have been deemed an article 
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of very great value. This speci- 
men was brought to Madrass from 
the interior parts of India, and is 
supposed to have been part of the 
spoils of some of the.native princes. 
The animal which yields it is not 
at all known in any of the European 
settlements in Asta; nor is itas yet 
known of what country it isa na- 
tive. Probably it may range at 
large in the extensive wilds of Thi- 
bet, where the over-ruling influ- 
ence of man hath scarcely been as 
yet experienced. 


[ London Paper. 





Philadelphia, April 26, 1797. 


[ The following report on the subject of instituting a Board of Agriculture, 
in pursuance of the recommendation of the President of the United States, 
was made early in the last session of Congress, by a committee appointed for 


the purpose, and is of too important a nature to be withheld fiom the public.) | 


re —— 


The committee to whom was referred that part of the President’ s eggs 


relates to the promotion of agriculture, 


REPORT— 4 
HAT the encouragement of 
agriculture is an object high- 

ly worthy the public attention, as 
it constitutes the most useful em- 
loyment for our citizens, is the 
Gk of manufaétures and com- 
merce, and is the richest source of 
national wealth and prosperity. 
The present situation of the United 
States opens the fairest prospect to 
agricultural improvements, and in- 
vites the attention of the Legisla- 
ture to so interesting and important 
an object. The lands are usually 
divided among the citizens, into 
farms of an extent convenient and 
suitable for cultivation, and the 
cultivators are generally absolute 
proprietors of the soil, free from 
the heavy burden of tythes, and 
the slavish appendages of the feodal 
tenure, which in many countfies 
have operated as a great discourage- 
ment to agriculture. ‘The exctu- 
sive right to enjoy the advantages 


resulting from agricultural ims 
provements, will be the Senet 
inducement to introduce afd adopt 
them: ‘These peculiar privileges, 
superior to any other nation, render 
it probable, that by proper atten- 
tion from the government, agri- 
culture in America will improve 
with greater celerity, and arrive to 
higher perfection than has yet been 
known in any other country. 

On a view of the state of agri- 
culture in the United States, it 
would be found, that though it has 
made very considerable progress in 
some parts, yet there are many 
important principles and valuable 
improvements, known and prac- 
tised in other countries, to which 
most of the American farmers and 
planters are utter strangers. It may 
also with propriety be remar 
that the science of agriculture is in 
its infancy, and is susceptible of 
much greater improvement it 
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has yct received in any country. 
These circumstances, while they 
claim the attention of government, 
open to the legislature a new field 
for the exercise of the power in- 
trusted to them, in which they have 
the fairest prospect of promoting 
the public good. To introduce 
into our own, the improvements 
of other countries, and to lay the 
foundation for discoveries which 
shall essentially contribute to thie 
happiness of mankind, is an object 
worthy the attention of the legisla- 
ture of a free people. 

The only method which a go- 
vernment can, with propriety, 
adopt, to promote agricultural im- 
provement, is to furnish the culti- 
vators of the soil with the easiest 
means of acquiring the best infor- 
mation respecting the culture and 
management of their farms, and to 
excite a general spirit of inquiry, 
industry and experiment: This 
object can be best attained by the 
institution of societies for the en- 
couragement of agriculture and 
internal improvement; a practice 
which has been already sanctioned 
by the experience of other coun- 
tries. 

Societies have been established 
in many parts of the United States, 
but are on too limited a scale to 
answer the great national purpose of 
agricultural improvement through- 
out the United States; it is there- 
fore necessary that a society should 
be established, under the patronage 
of the general government, which 
should extend its influence through 
the whole country, and compre- 
hend the extensive object of na- 
tional improvement. 

It is believed that very essential 
advantages would be derived from 
such an institution. While it ex- 
cites a general spirit of inquiry, it 
will awaken the attention and ani- 
mate the exertions of the state so- 
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cieties, as well as encourage new 
associations, by extending the 
means of increasing their know. 
ledge. It will bea common centre 
to unite all the institutions in the 
United States, and will strengthen 
the bond of unton: It will be a 
deposit to receive and preserve all 
the discoveries and improvements 
which shall be made by the experi- 
ments of individuals or societies, 
in every part of the world; whence 
the result of the whole, after it has 
been digested by the society, may 
be disseminated throughout the 
United States, aud every part of 
the country become acquainted 
with the best mode of husbandry.— 
Hence all improvements of a su- 
perior nature, introduced inte any 
part of the union, might, in a short 
time, become common to the 
whole; while by the ordinary 
course of things, ages would be 
requisite to extend agricultural im- 
provements from one end of the 
continent to the other. 

By the instrumentality of such 
a society, the different parts, of the 
union might become better ac- 
quainted with each other, and the 
culture of such produétions might 
be introduced as would best suit 
the different climates, and be best 
calculated for exchange; whereby 
‘the progress of that domestic com; 
merce might be greatly accelerated, 
which at no distant period will, in 
all probability, be far more valua- 
ble than foreign commerce. In 
the United States is found that 
variety of soil and climate, which 
will furnish to the citizens all the 
necess@¥ies, and most of the luxu- 
ries of life, independent of foreign 
countries; and the interchange of 
them will be a permanent source 
of national wealth and prosperity. 

Such a society, by proposing 


honorary rewards, or pecuniary” 


premiums, for valuable discoveries 
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and experiments, might excite a 
general spirit of improvement in 
the country, and by the exhibition 
of specimens of culture, might 
promote and extend their adoption. 
’ Gentlemen of science and fortune 
concerned in farming, would be 
ambitious to make experiments, 
when there was a society to which 
. they might communicate their dis- 
coveries,and by the instrumentality 
of which they might be rendered 

a public advantage. Their exam- 

ple would be imitated, and their 

improvements adopted by those in 

their vicinity who wanted the pecu- 

niary means, or the enterprising 

spirit necessary for a course of ex- 

riments; and in this way, all 

, valuable improvements might easi- 
ly be spread through the country. 

Through the medium of such a 
society, there might be obtained, 
from time to time, a complete sta- 
tistical survey of the United States, 
which would furnish to the legis- 

' lature that minute information re- 
specting the state of every part of 
the country, which would enable 
them to pass laws most conducive 
to the public good. 

In the present state of the finances, 
it ig necessary to adopt such prin- 
ciples in the institution of the so- 
ciety, as will not create an incon- 
Wenient expence. It is believed 

that no provision from the public 

treasury need be made, excepting 
for the salary of a secretary, and 
for stationary; which will not be 
sufficient to constitute any objec- 
tion to the institution: But if the 
state of the treasury should render 

this unadviseable, it is beyond a 

doubt that the institution might be 
supported without any public pe- 
cuniary aid. 

The committee have thought 
proper to present to the house the 
outlines of such an institution, to 
explain its principles and object. 
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That a society forthe promotion 
of agriculture be established at the 
seat of government of the United 
States, to be denominated Tue 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AGRiI- 
CULTURE. 

1. Fhat the Society shall be 
composed of the Members of ‘the 
Legislature of the United States, of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
of the Secretaries of State, Trea- 
sury, and the Attorney-General ; 
and of such members as. shall be 
appointed in the manner hereafter 
provided, not exceeding 

2. That there shall be an annuak 
meeting of the society, at the seat 
of government, onthe — day of 

and the society may, by a 
major vote, adjourn from time to 
time, as they shall see proper. 

3. That the society, at their an- 
nual meeting, shall have power to 
chuse a President, a Secretary, and 
a Treasurer, and also a board of 
thirty members belonging to the 
Society, to be called the Board of 
Agriculture, 

4. That the society shall be a 
body corporate, capable of holding 
property not exceeding the annual 
value of and shall have power 
to establish such bye-laws and re- 
gulations, as may be necessary for 
the well ordering and government 
of the same; and to do all aéts, 
proper and necessary to be done, 
to promote the object of the insti- 
tution: They may encourage ex- 
periments and discoveries, by ho-~ 
norary rewards; they may take the 
necessary measures to obtain a sta+ 
tistical survey of the United States; 
they shall have power to eleét 
members, and supply vacancies; 


they may elect honorary members, © 


residing in foreign countries, not 

exceeding 
5. That the Board of Agricul 
ture shall be chosen annually by the 
society, not to exceed thirty, — 
the 
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the President of the society shall be 
President of the Board. There shall 
be an annual meeting of the Board, 
on the day of and ten 
members shali constitute a sufficient 
number to transaét business. The 
Board may adjourn from time to 
time, and may hold special meetings 
on notice from the President. It 
shall be the duty of the Board to 
perform such services as shall be as- 
signed to them by the society, pur- 
suantto the powers vested in them; 
they shall take proper measures to 
obtain information of the state of 
agriculture in the United States; 
they may correspond with, and re- 
ceive communications from similar 
institutions in foreign countries, 
and in the United States, as well as 
from private associations and indi- 
viduals; and for that purpose they 
may appoint a committee of their 
own board.—They shall cause to 
be published the result of all the 
information, experiments and dis- 
coveries, which shall be communi- 
cated to them; and shall distribute 
the same throughout the United 
States, in such manner as they shall 
judge best calculated to promote 
the public good. 

6. The President, at each an- 
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nual meeting, shall lay before ¢ 
society the state thereof, with 





. é ' 
account of all important discoveries 
























and improvements that may have 
been made in the course of the 
year, and of the measures that shall 
have been taken to promate the 
object of the institution. 

7. The Secretary shall record 
the doings of the Society and Board, 
and shali perform such other duty 
as may be assigned to him by the 
Board, relative to the eleéting, di. 
gesting, and preparipg for publica: 
tion, any papers that may be com: 
municated to the Society. 

§. That all communications to 
the Society or Board, or from them, 
on the subjeét of agriculture, shal} 
be free from postage. 

The committee submit to the 
consideration of the House, the fol: 
lowing resolution: 

“ Resolved, that a Society for 
the promotion of Agriculture 
ought to be established at the seat 
of the Government of the United 
States.” 

8S Owing to the shortness of tht 
session, and the variety of business 
which occupied the House, this report 


was not acted upon. 
= 





ON DELIGHTFUL SENSATIONS. 


E are affected with delight- 

ful sensations, when we 

see the inanimate parts of the cre- 
ation, the meadows, flowers, and 
trees, in a flourishing state. There 
must be some rooted melancholy 
at the heart, when all nature ap- 
pears smiling about us, to hinder 
us from corresponding with the 
rest of the creation, and joining in 
the universal chorus of joy. But 
if meadows and trees in their cheer- 
ful verdure, if flowers in their 
bloom, and all the vegetable parts 
of the creation in their most ad- 
vantageous dress, can inspire glad- 


ness into the heart, and drive as 
way all sadness but despair; té 
see the rational creation happy 
and flourishing, ought to give us 
a pleasure as much superior as 
the latter is to the former in the 
scale of beings. 
is still heightened, if we ourselves 
have been instrumental in contri¢ 
buting to the happiness of our fel- 
low creatures, if we have helped to 
raise a heart drooping beneath the 
weight of grief, and revived that 
barren and dry land, where no was 
ter was, with refreshing showers of 


love and kindness. 
HISTORY 
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HISTORY OF ANDREW, THE HEBRIDEAN. 


[Continued from page 129, and concluded, ] 


OON after this adventure, the 
S time approached when I had 
promised Andrew my best assist- 
ance to settle him; for that pur- 
pose I went to Mr. A. V. in the 
county of » who, as I was in- 
formed, had purchased a tract of 
land, contiguous to settle- 
ment. I gave hima faithful de- 
tail of the progress Andrew had 
made in the rural aéts; of his ho- 
nesty, sobriety, and gratitude, and 
pressed him to seli him an hun- 
dred acres. This I cannot com- 
ply with, said Mr. A. V. but, at 
the same time, I will do better; 
I love to encourage hoitest Euro- 
peans as much as you do, and to 
see them prosper; you tell me he 
has but one son; I will lease them 
an hundred acres for any term of 
years you please, and make it more 
valuable to your Scotchman than 
if he was possessed of the fee sim- 
ple. By that means he may, with 
what little money he has, buy a 
plough, a team, and some stock; 
he will not be encumbered with 
debts and mortgages; what he 
raises will be his own; had hetwo 
or three sons as able as himself, 
then I should think it more eligi- 
ble for him to purchase the fee 
simple. I join with you in opi- 
nion, and will bring Andrew along 
with me in a few days. 

Well, honest Andrew, said Mr. 
A. V. in consideration of your 
good name, I will let you have 
an hundred acres of good arable 
land, that shall be laid out along a 
new road; there is a bridge already 
erected on the creek that passes 
through the land, and a fine swamp 
of about twenty acres. These are 
my terms. I cannot sell; but I 
will lease you the quantity that 
Mr. James, your friend, has ask- 


_ April, 1797. 








ed; the firSt seven years you shall 
pay no rent; whatever you sow 
and reap, and plant and gather, 
shall be entirely your own; nei- 
therthe government northe church 
will have any claim on your fu- 
ture property; the remaining part 
of the time you must give me 
twelve dollars and an halt a year; 
and that is all you will have to pay 
me. Within the three first years, 
you must plant fifty apple trees, 
and clear seven acres of swamp 
within the first part of the lease; 
it will be your own advantage : 
whatever you do more within that 
time, I will pay you for it, at the 
common rate of the country. The 
term of the lease shall be thirty 
years: how do you like it, An- 
drew ? Oh, Sir, it is very good; 
but I am afraid, that the gover- 
nor, or some of our great men, 
will come and take the land from 
me; your son may say to me by 
and bye, this is my father’s land ; 
Andrew, you must quit it, No, 
no, said Mr. A. V. there is no such 
danger ; they are too just to take 
the labour of a poor settler; here 
we have no great men, but what 
are subordinate to our laws; but, 
to calm all your fears, I will give 
you a lease, so that none can make 
you afraid. If ever you are dis- 
satisfied with the land, a jury of 
your own neighbourhood shall va- 
lue all your improvements, and 
you shall be paidagreeably to their 
verdict. You may sell the lease, 
or, if you die, you may previously 
dispose of it, as if the land was 
your own. 

Expressive, yet inarticulate joy, 
was mixed in his countenance, 
which seemed impressed with 
astonishment and confusion. Do 


you understand me well? said Mr, 
A.V, 
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A. V. Nos Sir, replied Andrew. 
I know nothing of what you mean 
about lease, improvement, will, 
jury, &c. That is honest; we will 
explain these things’ to you by 
and bye. It must be confessed 
that those were hard words, which 
he had never heard in his life; 
for, by his account, the ideas they 
convey would be totally useless in 
the island of Barra. No wender, 
therefore, that he was embarras- 
sed; for how could the man, who 
had hardly a will of his own, since 
he was born, imagine he could 
have one after his death? How 
éouid the person, who never pos- 
sessed any thing, conceive that he 
eotild extend his new dominion 
éver this land, evernafter he should 
be laid in his grave? For my part, 
} think Andrew’s amazement did 
not imply any extraordinary degree 
of ignorance; he was an actor 
mtroduced updn a new scerte; it 
required some time ere he could re- 
eoncile himself to the part he was 
to preform. However, he was 
soon enlightened, and introduced 
into those mysteries with which we 
native Americans are but two well 
acquainted. 

Here, then, is honest Andrew, 
imvested with every municipal ad- 
vantage they confer; become a 
freehoider, possessed of a vote, of 
a place of residence, a citizen of 
the province of Pennsylvania. An- 
drew’s original hopes, and the dis- 
tant’ prospects he had formed in 
the island of Barra, were at the eve 
of being realized: wetherefore can 
easily forgive him a few spontane- 
ous’ ejaculations, which would be 
nseless to-repeat. Fhis short tale is 
easily told ; few words are sufficient 
to describe this sudden change of 
situation; but in his mind it was 
gradual, and took him above a 
Week before he could be sure, that, 
without disbursing any money, he. 





could possess iands. Soon after 
he prepared himseii; I lent him a 
barrel of pork, and zoolb, weight 
of meal, and made him purchasé 
what was necessary besides, 

He set out, and hired a room in 
the house of asettler who lived the 
mest Contiguous to his owr land, 
His first work was to clear some 
acres of swamp, that he might have 
a supply of hay the following year 
for his two horses and cows, From 
the first day he began to work, he 
was indetatigable; his honesty pros 
cured him friends, and his induse 
try the esteem of his new neigh 
bours. One of them offered hin 
two acres of clear land, wheteon 
he might plant corn, pumpkins, 


squashes, and a few potatoes that 


very season. It is astonishing how 
quick men will learn when they 
work for themselves. I saw, with 
pleasure, two months after, Atty 
drew holding a two-horse plough, 
and tracing his furrows quite 
straight; thus the spade-man of thé 
island of Barra was become the tillef 
of American soil. Well done, said 
], Andrew, well done; I see that 
God speedsand direéts your works} 
I see prosperity delineated in all 
your furrows and head lauds.— 
Raise this crop of corn with atten 
tion and care, and then you will 
be master of the art. 

As he had neither mowing nor 
reaping to do that year, I told him 
that the time was come to build his 
house ; and that for this purpose I 
would myself invite the netghbout- 
hood to a frolic; that thus he would 
have a large dwelling erected, and 
some up'and cleared in one day: 
Mr. P. R. his old friend, came at 
the time appointed, with all his 
hands, and brought viétuals i 
plenty: I did the same. About 
40 people repaired tothe spot: thé 
songs and merry stories went round 


the woods from cluster to cluster; 
as 
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as the people had gathered to their 
different works; trees fell on all 
sides, bushes were cut up and heap- 
ed; and while many were thus em- 
ploy ed, others with their teems 
hauled the, big logs to the spot 
which Andrew had pitched upon 
for the erection of his new dwel- 
ling. We all dined in the woods ; 
in the afternoon the logs were 
placed with skids, and the usual 
contrivances: thus the rude house 
was raised, and above two acres of 
land cut up, cleared and heaped. 
Whilst all these different opera- 
tions were performing,. Andrew 
was absoiutely incapable of work- 
ing; it was to him the most so- 
lemn holiday he had ever seen; it 
would have been sacrilegious in 
him to have defiled it with menial 
labour. Poor man, he sanétified 
it with joy and thanksgiving, and 
honest libations—he went from one 
to the other with the bottle in his 
hand, pressing every body todrink, 
and drinking himself to show the 
example. He spent the whole day 
in smiling, laughing, and uttering 
monosyllables; his wife and son 
were there also ; but as they could 
not understand the language, their 
pleasure must have been altoge- 
ther that of the imagination.— 
The powerful lord, the wealthy 
merchant, on seeing the superb 
mansion finished, never can feel 
half the joy and real happiness 
which was telt and enjoyed on that 
day by this honest Hebridean; 
though this new dwelling, erected 
in the midst of the woods, was no- 
thing more than a square inclo- 
sure, composed of twenty-four 
large clumsy logs, let in at the 
ends. When the work wae finish- 
ed, the company made the woods 
resound with the noise of their 
three cheers, and the honest wishes 
they formed for Andrew’s prospe- 
rity. He could say nothing, but 
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with thankful tears he shook hands 
with them all. 

Thus, from the first day he had 
landed, Andrew marched towards 
tis important event; this memo, 
rable day made the sun shine on 
that land on which he was to sow 
wheat and other grain. Whaat 
swamp he had cleared lay betore 
his door; the essence of future 
bread, milk, and meat, were scat 
tered all round him. Soon after 
he hired a carpenter, who put on 
a root and laid the floors; ina week 
more the house was properly plase 
tered, and the chimney finished, 
He moved into it, and purchased 
two cows, which found plenty of 
food in the woods—his hogs had 
the same advantage. That very 
year, he and his son sowed three 
bushels of wheat, from which he 
reaped ninety-one and a half; for 
I had ordered him to keep an ex- 
act account of all he should raise. 
His first crop of other corn would 
have been as good, had it not been 
for the squirrels, which were enes 
mies, not to be dispersed by the 
broad-sword. The fourth year I 
took an inventory of what this 
man possessed, which I send you. 
Soon after, further settlements 
were made on that road, and An- 
drew, instead of being the las 
man towards the wilderness, foun 
himself in a few years in the mid+ 
die of a numerous society, He 
helped others as generously as 0- 
thers had helped him; and I have 
dined many times at his table with ° 
several of hisneighbours. The se 
cond year he was made overseer of 
the road, and served on two petty 
juries, performing as a citizen, all 
the duties required of him. The his- 
toriographer of some great prince 
or general, does not bring his hero 
viétorious to the end of a success 
ful campaign, with one half of the 
heart-felt pleasure, with which I 

have 
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have conduéted Andrew to the si- 
tuation he now enjoys: he is inde- 
pendent and easy. Triumph and 
military honors ‘te not always im- 
ply those two blessings. He a un- 
incumbered with debts, services, 
rents, or any other dues; the suc- 
cesses of a campaign, the laurels 
of war, must be purchased at the 
dearest rate, wuich makes every 
cool, reflecting citizen to tremble 
and shudder. By the literal ac- 
count hereunto annexed, you will 
easily be made acquainted with the 
happy effects which constantly 
flow, in this country, from so- 
briety and industry, when united 
with good land and freedom. 
The account of the property he 


—— oe 


acquired with his own hands, and 
those of his son, in four years, is 
as under: 
Dollars, 
The value of his improve- 
ments and lease, . . . . 225 
Six cows, at 13 dollars, ... 78 
Two breeding mares, .... §0 
The rest of the stock, . .. 100 
Seventy-three bushels of wheat, 66 
Money due to him on notes, 43 
Pork and beef in his cellar, 28 
Wool and flax, ....... 1g 
Ploughs and other utensils of 
husbandry, ...++-. 3% 
Dollars, 640 
£240. Pennsylvania currency. 








Concerning the Use of Alkaline Remedies in Fevers, and the Analogy be 
tween Septic Acid and other Poisons; in a Letter to THomas Perci- 
vAL, M. D. &c. of Manchester, fron Mr. Mitcui ut, dated New. 


York, Fanuary 17, 1797. 


NE of my friends, who lately 

returned from Philadelphia, 
jetormed me, that some time ago 
Dr. Priestiey had forwarded 
to me a copy of his “ Considera- 
tions on the Doéttrine of Phlogis- 
ton.” I have to regret, that the 
pamphlet never reached me. Had 
it regularly come to hand, I should 
not have omitted to acknowledge 
the favor long beforenow. I have, 
however, procured a copy since, 
and perused it with care. It pleases 
me to find him strenuously urging 
the supporters of the antiphlogis- 
tic doctrine, to prove rigidly, by 
experiment, every thing they as- 
sert; to repeat doubtful experi- 
ments again and again, and to re- 
concile to their system a number 
of facts which appear to stand in 
formidable opposition to it. All 
that he states relative to the con- 
stitution of metals, to the compo- 
sition and recomposition of water, 
and concerning finery cinder, re- 


quires unquestionably further in- 
quiry and consideration. In par- 
ticular, what he affirms about the 
formation of highly phlogisticated 
nitrous acid, by taking an elec- 
tive spack through a mixture of de 
flogisticated and inflammable airs, 
is so materially different from what 
almost the whole philosophical 
world has of late allowed, that the 
establishment of it will give a new 
aspect to things, and overturn 
much of their reasoning. Messieurs 
BertTHOLLetT, De La PLacg, 
Monce, Morveaux, Four- 
cror, and HassenFratz, have 
now a fair opportunity of solving 
those dithiculties, and convincing 
him of their reconcilement with 
the new system. For myself, I am 
one of those who, like Brack and 
Kirwan, changed the phlogistic 
hypothesis, for ‘the antiphlogistic 
theory, : ind thought myself a gainer 
by the bargain. 

The inquiry, in which Iam en- 
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gaged concerning the genera- 
tion of pestilential fluids, and their 
action upon the bodies of animals, 
has led me to examine, to acertain 
extent, the composition of saline 
remedies, and their probable mode 
of operation in the distempers 
called ** FEBRILE;’’ and to trace 
the connection and analogy be- 
tween ‘* fevers,” and other dis- 
orders caused by venomous fluids. 
If, by adopting the French no- 
menclature, and by building upon 
facts, which have been said to be 
firmly established, I have been 
led into any mistakes, either of 
language or science, they will, I 
trust, be found to interfere with 
some part of my farticular reason- 
ing only, but not to militate at all 
against my general conclusion. 

“Tf it is true, that the fluids which, 
combining with pot-ash, form salt- 
petre, and with lime, calcarious 
nitre, are not of mineral origin, but 
are commonly produced from ani- 
mal substances, or vegetables that 
resemble them; if they are not of 
the putrid kind, but, on the con- 
trary, are highly antisepticin their 
operation ; and if, at the same 
time, those antiseptics can speedily 
destroy life by inducing the 
worst of symptoms; then they 
ought, in stri¢tness, not only to 
be considered as fozsons, but as ani- 
mal or vegetable poisons. And all 
the fevers, as they are termed, of 
the malignant, putrid, and jpestilen- 
tial forms, are, of course, neither 
more nor less than the effects of 
these poisons upon the bodies of 
animals. Whoever, therefore, falls 
sick of a plague, or a yellow fever, 
or any other disease of the same 
group, should, in proper language, 
be spoken of as foisoned, and treat- 
ed accordingly. 

To him who has perused the 
preceding papers, it will proba- 
bly appear, that the form which 


this animal poison takes on, in or- 
dinary cases, is that of an oxyd, or 
acid of septon. Though it be- 
comes me here to observe, that I 
like not the common way of dis- 
tinguishing these things into ani- 
mal and vegetable, because such 
an arrangement has very little pres 
cision and correétness in it, and 
because the analysis of much vee 
getable matter shows it to be so 
similar in its composition to that of 
animal, that, whatever obviousand 
superficial differences may appear 
between the one class of bodies 
and the other, there can hardly be 
distinétion in science between the 
two. And the reason of my diss 
like will farther appear from what 
I shall hereafter observe to you. 

To a large class of the effeéts of 
these poisonous fluids, the term 
** fever” has been applied. Andas 
such fevers have constituted a 
great part of human maladies from 
the beginning, it might be expeét- 
ed that, by this time, their causes 
would have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and their treatment ex- 
aétly understood; but this is far 
from being the case. The misap- 
plication of names has obscured 
this department of knowledge 
with clouds and darkness. The 
discordant opinions of physiologists 
and physicians, two of whom ¢an 
scarcely be found to agree, shew, 
that the rays of science have hardly 
begun to illuminate or organize 
this mass of rudeness, after the ex- 
perience of two thousand years. I 
question much, whether those ve- 
nomous or pestilential complaints 
are better understood, or more 
successfully treated, than in the 
days of the sage of Cos. 

On examining the history of 
medical practice in “ fevers,” that 
is, in cases where those poisonous 
substances stir up more or less of 
commotion in the heart and blood 
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vessels, the stomach and bowels, 
&c. &c. it appears there isno point 
in which prescribers so much agree 
as in the administration of alka- 
line remedies. Woaile contention 
and strite divide practisers at con- 
sultations, whether the alexiphar- 
mic, or the depleting plan shall 
be adopted, they seldom differ 
much about the administration of 
soluble tartar, a saline mixture, or 
some of Mindererus’s spirit. 

As these remedies enter very 
deeply into the practice of almost 
all parties, and have long main- 
tained their reputation, it is very 
interesting to philosophy and sci- 
ence, as well as to the art of phy- 
sic, to detect the reason why al- 
most every body agrees in the use 
of them, in some form or other. 
By alkaline remedies, | mean not 
merely the pure or caustic alka- 
lies, but all such compounds of 


other bodies, with alkaline bases, 


as are capable of being decom. 
posed by the septic poison or acid 
they may meet with in the humag 
body, and of furnishing an alkali 
to unite in such cases with these 
sour and venomous fluids, and 
thereby to saturate them. 

From the class of such subs 
stances as yield their alkalies to 
septic acid, are taken many of the 
most frequent and popular reme- 
dies for * fevers;’’ and that the 
whole of them may be exhibited 
to view at once, their composis 
tion understood, their names rece 
tified, and their manner of operats 
ing be explained, I have thought 
it proper to enumerate the greater 
part of them in the following cas 
talogue: I shall exhibit thenr uns 
der two divisions, of salts and 


earths; and first, of alkaline salts, 


I. POT-ASH. 
ist. By itself, 


Common and old Names. 


Scientific Names. 


Common Caustic, weak and strong, 


Poiential Caustery, 
Sharp Salt of ‘Tartar, 
Nitrum Fixatum, 


Pure or Caustic Pot-ash. 


2d. With Water. 


Oleum Tartari per Delingium, 
or Ley of Tartar, 

Lixivium Saponaceum, or. 
Soap Levys, 


Solution of Caustic Pot-ash a 
W ater. 


3d. With fixed Air, or Carbonic Acid. 


Mild Salt of Tartar, 
Salt of Wormwood, 


Carbonate of Pot-ash. 


Commen vegetable fixed Alkali, &c. 
4th. With Acetous Acid, or Vinegar. 


Regenerated Tartar, 
Terra Foliata Tartari, 
Sal Diureticus, 


Acetate of Pot-ash. 


sth. With Acid of Sulphur, or Vitriolic Acid. 


Vitriolated fartar, 
Universal Digestive Salt, 
Sal Enixus Paracelsi, 


Sulphate of Pot-ash. 


Some particulars concerning the partial decomposition of vitriolated 
tartar, by nitrous acid, may be seen in BERGMAN’s Dissertation (§ 9), 


where itis declared, that after adding powdered vitriolated Tartar, to . 


diluted nitrous acid, spirit of wine precipitated a powder from the li- 


t 


quor, which proved to be real nitre. 
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6th. With Citric Acid. 
Effervescing Mixture, with juice ot Lemons, &c. ? C 
Common Saline Mixture, &c. 

7th. With Salohur. 
Hepar Sulphuris—Liver ot Sulphur }Sulphure of Pot-ash. 
Sal Prunelize }Sulphureo }Septite of Pot-ash. 
Sal. Polychrest, i Pretty muca the same with Sal Prunellas, 
Salt of many Virtues, though approaching nearer to Pot-ash. 


8th. With Oil, Fat, Tallow, and Resin. 


itrate of Pot-ash, 


Sapo Tartareus, 

Soap of Tartar, f Terebinthinate of Pot-ash. 
Turpentine Soap, 

Sapo Amygdaiinus, 

Almond Soap, 


Sapo ex Oleo Olivarum, 

Castile, Venice, or Alicant Soap, t Oleates of Pot-ash. 
Sapo Communis, 

Tallow, or Slush Soap, 


Black Soap, 

gth. With Acid of Tartar. 
Common Tartar, Acidulated Tartrite of Pot-ash, mingled with 
Tartarum, Carbone and other foreign matter. 
Cream of Tartar, Acidulated Tartrite of Pot-ash, dissolved in wae 
Cremor Tartari, ter, boiled and skimmed. 


Ce sail Tash,” f Cream of Tartar re-dissolved and chrystalized, 


Tartarus Tartarizatus, 


Soluble Tartar, Neutralized Tartrite of Pot-ash. 
roth. With Muriatic Acid. 
Sal Febrifugus Sylvii } Muriate of Pot-ash. 
II. SODA. 
1st. By itself. 
Nitre of the Ancients, 


Natron 7 
Natural Fossil Alkali, Pure, or Caustic Soda. 
Marine Alkali, 
2d. With Water. 

Lixivium Natri—Solution of Caustic Soda in Water. 
3d. With Carbonic Acid. 

Carbonate of Soda. 
4th. With Ashes, &c. 
Kelp—————I mpure Soda. 

sth. With Phosphoric Acid. ) 


Phosphorated Mineral Alkali 3 
Soda Phosphorata, , Phosphate of Soda. 


Mild Natron—Soda, 
Salt of Barilla, 


6th. With Muriatic Acid. 
Common Salt, 
Sea Salt, Muriate of Soda, 
Culinary Salt, ) 
: sth. With 
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-gth. With Boracic Acid. 
Borax————Borrate of Soda. 
8th. With Oils, Fats, &c. 
Various Soaps, &c.—————-Olleates, &c. of Soda. 
gth With Tartaric Acid. 
Rochelle Salt, 
Sal Rupellensis, Tartrite of Soda. 
Soda Tartarisata, ‘ 
Ill. AMMONIAC. 
ist. By itself. 
Caustic Ammoniac, ; : ; 
Wolsttle Aunroontece) SU. i Pure or solid caustic Ammoniae 


2d. With Water. 
Spirit of Sal. Ammoniac, 
with quick Lime, Fluid Caustic Ammoniac. 

Eau De Luce, 
Aqua Ammonia Pura. 

3d. With Carbonic Acid. 
Mild or aérated Volatile Alkali, ] 
Spirit of Hartshorn, c. &c. 5 
Aqua Volatilis Cornu Cervi. 

4th. With Acetous Acid. 
Agua Ammonie Acetata, 
Spirit of Mindererus, 


Carbonate of Ammoniac, 


Acetate of Ammoniac. 


sth With Muriatic Acid. 
Common Ammonical Salt, > Muriate of Ammoniac. 


In this long list of alkaline substances, which enter so largely into 
medical prescriptions in febrile diseases, I have intentionally omitted 
the combinations of pot-ash, soda, and ammoniac, with the septous 
and septic acids; and I have taken no notice of emetic tartar, cu- 
prum ammoniacum, and some other alkaline preparations, where 
the virtue of the remedy resided less in the small quantity of alkali 
than in the antimony, copper, or other substance with which the al- 
kali was united. And Glauber’s salt is omitted, because the septic 
acid cannot decompound it. What I wish particularly to observe is 
this, that ail the articles of the Materia Medica herein enumerated, are 
either pure alkalies, or are combinations with other substances, for 
which the alkaliés have a weaker attraction than for septic acid, ‘and 
are consequently ready to join the septic acid wherever they meet with 
it, and to saturate it.. ae. 

Secondly. Of Alkaline Earths. 


I. LIME. 
ist. By itself. 
Quick Lime, } Pure or Caustic Lime. 
2d. With Water. 
Lime Water, + Solution of Quick Lime in Water. 


3d. With Carbonic Acid. 
Chalk,—Creta Preparata, 
Crab’s Eyes, Prepared Coral, Carbonate of Lime. 


Caicined Oyster Shells, &c. 
1]. MAGNESIA. 



























Calcined Magnesia, 
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ll, MAGNESIA, 
ist. By itself. 
+. Pure Magnesia. 


ad. With Carbonic Acid. ; 


Common or Effervescing Magnesia, 


These absorbent earths will also 
combine with septic acid in all 
circumstances favorable to their 
union, and constitute s¢ptites of 
Jime (calcasious nitre), and of mag- 
nesia, (nitrous magnesia. ) 

If any of these substances, 
whether salts or earths, are pre- 
scribed, and, on being swallowed, 
do meet with septic acid in the 
Stomach or intestines, the neces- 
sary consequence is, that their ba- 
sis will quit the weaker, and join 
the stronger acid. The prescrip- 
Mion of these things then -isy in 
Jaét, under such circumstances, 
the prescription of alkalies. Few 
‘of the prescribers, I believe, cal- 
ulate how many alkaline reme- 
Mies\they order tor their patients, 
and fewer still have any tolerable 


> Carbonate of Magnesia. 


paring the human stomach to 4 
retort? The answer. to. all these 
pretty questions js very short:—- 
that without a distilling process, 
or a retort, or nitre, or a stro 
acid, the soniech and nei 
May acquire their septic i 
from the same sources whence pot- 
ash gets them to form common 
salt-petre ;. that is; from the putrid 
substances, whether animal or ve- 
getable, which, in the first in- 
stance, evolve them. 

All that is now necessary to 
show is, that such putrid substan- 
ces do occasionally exist in the ali- 
mentary canal, and that the septic 
fluids are generated by them. Ac- 
cording to my judgment, there can 
be little dqubt of the produétion 
of septic acid in the human mouth, 



































os idea of their real. manner of ope- .fromcorrupting remnants of food, i ip 
tted wating. It is amusing enough, of its operation in incrusting and et 
tous that they, who, in their comversa- corroding the teeth, vitiating the ei 
bess tion, doubt or deny the truth of the taste, mingling with the saliva, ne 
here ‘conclusians I have made concern- nauseating the stomach, &c. eer ee 
‘kali dng these sorts of distempers, are ter to Professor Hare, of Edin- ‘ne 
tile all the time in the habit of verify- burgh.) And that the articles ofhu- i 
-ptic jng them im their fAracfice, and man food may afford it, appears fur; f 
veis bearing witness for them daily by ther from other experiments. For ih 
are their prescriptions. instance; as little doubt can there Ps 
e* Some of the skillfuland know- be of its production from Fei a 
‘and ing ones tell me gravely, I am 4/ood, whose vapours, in Caap- 3 
with prneribing for a fhuntom, for a zax’s Experiment, were capable , 

creature of my own imagination, of converting chalk to calcareous 

.and that nothing can be more re- nitre. (Elements, &c. article So- a 

Mote from common sense, or even Da.) And, by trials not more lia~ + 

,probability,than thatamanshould ble to objection, did Tuouva~ 

distil salt-petre in. his belly, and Nex prove the existence of septic 

carry about the aqua fortis in his acid, in the exhalations from other 

intestines, Whence comes the putrifying animal substances. 

Mitre into the alimen canal? The blood and muscular parts 

‘Where is the stronger acid to de- of animals, thus, by putrifying, in 

com it? Who, in his right open air, afford septic vapours, 

4nind, could ever think of com: which, when condensed and col- 
SIA. _ Anil, 1797. C leGted, 
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lected, turn out to be septic 
acid. 

Now, as man is a carnivorous 
animal, and‘ both blood and mus- 
cular solids are frequently taken 
into his stomach, wherefore comes 
‘it to pass, that septic acid is not al- 
ways produced fronva mass of dead 
‘atrimal matter exposed to heat, 
‘moisture, and air, asthe conténts of 
the stomach are? They who are ac- 
‘quainted with the fumnétions of that 
organ know, that in its healthy 
‘state, the putrefaétive tendency is 
checked bythe gastric fluid which 
dissolves the soluble part of the 
food, and makes it assume a form 
exceedingly different from pu- 
tridity. It hence follows, that as 


‘long as the stomach prepares good 
concottive juice, in different quan- 
tity, so long will the contents of it 
be prevented from undergoing 
that process whereby septic acid 
is formed. , 

But when, from intemperate 


drinking of hot spirits, or of cold 
water, from excessive exercise, or 
too great heat, or from any other 
cause, the healthy funétions of 
the stomach are imperfectly per- 
formed or intirely cease ; then food, 
of the above-mentioned kinds, 
will corrupt for want of a suffici- 
ency of good gastric fluid to dis- 
‘solve: or conco¢t it; and the pro- 
duétion of septic fluids: will, of 
course, be the unavoidable conse- 
quence. 

' As long, therefore, as a man 
carr keep up his digestive powers, 
so long will he be free from the 
imternal causes of intestinal “ fe- 
vers,” be his food and diet what 
they may. Whulst the menstruum 
which the stomach prepares, is suf- 
ficient, in quantity and quality, to 
perform its proper work, so long 
will indigestion and its putrescent 
consequences be guarded against. 
There would seem, therefore, to be 


two unpleasant consequences re- 
sulting from a weakened stomach ;; 
to wit, 1st. the corruption of ces 
tain articles of diet, within that 
hollow viscus; and, 2dly,.theirim- 
moderate retention in a part of the 
alimentary tube, possessed” of ex- 
quisite sensibility, and intimately 
associated with every part of the 
body. BY corruption and-detens 
tion, the food and morbid hu. 
mours formfrequently as foul and 
pestilentia! a collection’ as an 
puddle the street contains. Is tt 
wonderful, that flatulency, anor 
exia, nausea, black vomiting, gas- 
tritis, &c are the frequgnt conse- 
quences * 

Is it not wonderful, consider- 
ing the manner in which’ Amort- 
cans live, that internal distempers 
from this cause are not more fre- 
quent and deadly ? 

This indeed would happen, had 
there not beer a secretory bowel it’ 
the body of a large size, and im- 
portant office; IE mean the liver, 
which prepares a_ considerable 
quantity of an alkaline liquor, the 
bile, capable of saturating any small 
excess of acidity that may prevail 
in the chyle, by its seasonable and 
wholsome admixture. The gall 
bladder is remarkably and con* 
veniently provided with a residu- 
ary portion of this precious health- 
preserving fluid, which correéts, as 
far as it can, any sourness in theali- 
mentary mass, after it has under- 
gone the solvent operatiom of the 
gastric juice. 

Truly, this secretion of the It- 
ver, which some physiologists have 
treated as anexcrement, and others 
considered as the cause of a vast 
amount of * febrile” mischief, ap- 
pears to be one of nature’s grand 
preventives, or antidotes, of the 
very evils it has been accused of 
producing. . 


. oO Md 
Mistaken notions have too long 


prevailed, 
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prevailed, to the.shame of physic, 
concerning the use and operation, 
ofthe gall. Its alkaline qualities 
show how well it is calculated to 
quell a redundant acid in the first 
passages. he yellowness of the 
skin, in Ceetain pestiiential diseases, 
can be:better accounted for from 
the influence of septic acid striking 
such acolourasitactsupontheskio 
than from the presenceof the bile; 
and the considerable quantity of it 
excited, in soune of the cases of poi- 
soning called fever, shows not that 
it is the cause of the disease, but that 


,acopious flow of it has. prevented, 


in the intestines, the fatal conse- 
quences of much sEPrLC VENOM 
produced there. The greenness of 
the bile, ;in such cases, is a proof 
of its mixture with an acid: and, 
if further evidence.is-wanted of its 
salutary and preserving power, I 
pray you to examine-the dissc tions 
of bodies dead of YELLOW FE- 
vers, &c. and satisfy yourself, 
that.as far above and .belove the 
orifice of .the .duétus communis 
holedochus, as the biliary fluid 
extends, so far the duodenum and 
continuous parts of intestine are 
free from inflammation and its 
consequences. As tothe artificial 
discharges of bile, provoked by 
frequent .and injudicious emetics 
and cathartics,J need only.to refer 
you to RicuTe£r’s Observations, 
{chap. xvii.) where this secreted 
humour is rescued from much of 
the blame and obloquy that had, 
for years, been uttered against it. 

There would be great ease in 


bringing to your recollection the 


sour belchings and vomitings, 
and a variety of other inconve- 
niencies, besetting the parts be- 
tween the lips and the pylorus; 
and it would be just as easy to 


‘enumerate the dysenteric symp- 


toms excited by the same morbid 


, Sause in the large intestines, be- 
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tween the lower part of the jejw-, 
num and the extremity of, the 
rectum, from rotten and feculent, 
matter lodged there, after the 
strength of the bile was «exhausted. 
But I fear the enumeration of all 
these symptoms in detail. would 
be tedious, since, if the presence, 
ofseptic acid in the stomach aad 
colon isadmitted, its infammatery, 
corrosive, excoriating, and danger- 
ous effects, will, at once, be sug- 
gested to your mind. And dees not 
the accompanyment of dysentery. 
with fevers, both of the intermit- 
tent and remittent types, and their 
alternations witheach other, throw, 
great light upon the whole of these 
morbid phenomena, and prove 
them all to depend wpon.the same 
common cause? 

But here J know -it will be ob- 
jected to me, that my reasoning‘is 
all wrong. The old story of the 
alkaline products of putrefaction 
will be told over, and acids and 
other “ antiseptics,” as they are 
called, ‘must be poured in, to 
check or correé this alkaline.ten- 
dency which is held so peculiarly 
to attend putrefaction, The vo- 
latile alkali, it is affirmed, .is set 
loose, and acids.must be given te 
overpower it. . 

The most valuable and efficaci- 
ous weutral salts and earths in my 
catalogue, are combinations of 
these bases with acids, and on their 
decomposition it is alledged their 
acid, and not their alkali, allays the 
troublesome symptoms, and re- 
lieves the sick from their distress. 
Peace be to sucli reasoners! The 
reply to their objections is very 
concise, and may be summed up 
in few words—shat universally, 
and without a single exception that 
Iremember, all acids have a stronger 
elective atiradtion for pot-ash and 
soda than for ammoniac, rina y oe 
the volatile alkali, if it existed theres 
could 
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could not decompose a single neutral 
salt that has a fixed alkali for its 
éase. Such persons as hesitate to 
take this declaration upon my au- 
thority, may, perhaps, find satis- 
faétion in examining the first twen- 
ty-five columns of BER GMAN’sS se- 
cond table of chemical attractions, 
und as to ammoniac, the advocates 
for the alkaliscency of putrefaction 
should never administer it at all in 
intestinal fevers, as thereby they 
must, upon their own principles, 
augment the disease, and make 
every symptom worse. And the 
absorbent earths, /ime and magne- 
Sia, even in their aerated forms, 
must be wretched prescriptions in 
such cases, if administered only 
for the, sake of the carbonic acid 
gas they may afford. 

Upon the whole then, the gas- 
tric liquor and the gall may be 
considered as the two great oppo- 
gers of putridity in the stomach 
and aad intestines. When these 
fail to perform their respective 
functions, a diet in which much 
septon, or principle of putrefac- 
tion prevails, may turn to the 
oxyd of septon, or to septic acid. 
When, in such cases, the substan- 
eés enumerated above are admi- 
nistered, they act as alkaline salts ; 
and while the weaker acids are set 
Joose, the septic acid turns theni 
repeétively into septites of pot- 
ash, soda, ammoniac, lime, and 
Magnesia. If there is no septic 
acid in the alimentary canal, the 
neutral salts in my catalogue uns 
dergo no decomposition, and exert 
their several respective sudorific, 
cathartic or duretic powers without 
interruption. 

Look now, after this explanation 
of these matters, intd the books, 
and examine what the febrifuges 
ere. Furrer’s Body of Prescripts, 
a work published neat the: begin- 
ming of the eighteenth century, by 


a Cambridge physician, which leg 
now at my elbow, furnishes seve~ 
ral receipts of this kind, with com. 
ments. He affirms, (Pharmac 
feia Extemporanea, p. 63.) “ that 
a decoction, made by boiling eight 
scruples of salt of wormwood, (cars 
bonate of pot-ash) and four vun- 
ces of white sugar, in a quart of 
water, was an effectual medicine, 
and especially to be prescribed 
when a remitting fever would not 
obey the cortex, and began to 
threaten running over to the party 
of continual fevers,” Salt of worm- 
wood, and spirit of sal ammonia¢ 
constitute (ibid. p.1o1.) aconsiders 
able share of the active ingredients 
of the febrifuge draught, * which,” 
he says, * gives relief in inter- 
mitting fevers, especially in suck 
of them as invade with cruel cold, 
shivering, shaking fits, that con- 
tinue long.” ‘ Red coral levigated 
and salt of wormwood, with lemon 
juice and cinnamon water, forms4 
mixture which wonderfully, (ibid, 
p. 299.) and almost miraculously, 
(like a god in a machine as they 
say) represseth subversions of the 
stomach, and motions to vomit. } 
have many times observed, that in 
continual fevers, miserably afflia- 
ing with anguish at stomach, and 
symptomatic vomiting, more good 
hath been done with this medicine 
alone, than with all that I evet 
could, by anxious study and vari- 
ous trials, find out.” Salt of worm- 
wood also enters into the compo- 
sition of his febrifuge powder 
(ibid. p. 383.) ve 
Riviere, the French physic 
an, who praétised at Montpellier, 
above a century back, was very 
fond of fot-ash; insomuch, that he 
pave the name of “ febrifuge” to 
water, impregnated with salt of 
tartar. (Observat. de Med. Cen+ 
tur. iv. Obs. 97.) His febrituge 
draughi, (Centur. ii. Obs. 665) was 
composed 
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composed of vitriolated tartar, 
(sulphate of pot-ash) in some de- 
coétion ef wormwood, (Cent. i. 
Obs. §4-) and his method of re- 
strainmg vomiting in malignant 
fever was, by adniinistering a scru- 
ole of the salt of wormwood in a 
state of effervescence with lemon 
juice. (Ibid. Cent. i. Obs. 15.) 
Though what he seems to have 
valued more than all his febrifu- 
ges, is a mixture of calomel and ja- 
lax, which he describes in the fol- 
lowing enigmatical terms: “ Ce 
“ precieux medicament est donc 
composé d’un triple Hercule el- 
“evé a la plus haute noblesse par 
“ douze travaux, auxquels est en- 
« fin ajouté un quatrieme athlete 
qui, acheve l’accomplissement 
* de)ouvrage.” (Cent. iii. sub fi- 
nem.) To mercurius dulcis, six or 
seven times sublimed, he gave the 
name of Calomelanos, and often 
prescribed it in the quantity of a 
scruple, with half the weight of 
resin of jalap or scammony. (Cent. 
iv. Obs. 97.) What a confirmation 
of modern praétice, by the expe- 
rience of the French physician, 
often and often repeated more than 
a hundred years ago! 

There would be no difficulty in 
collecting other examples of simi- 
lar practice, and as I have cited an 
English and a French authority, 
I shall also quote the sentiments 
” a Scottish writer. CuLLEN, 
(First Lines, &ce. § 153 and seq.) 
of Edinburgh, po om pita? 
salts among those remedies which, 
when taken internally, are fit to 
determine to the surface of the 
body. He bestows on them great 
praise for the power of putting an 
end to the cold stage of fever, and 
of stopping vomiting. He men- 
tions particularly the composition 
of an alkali, with the native acid 
of vegetables, and ascribes more 
er less of the same virtue toall the 
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neutral salts, not excepting the 
combinations of ammoniac. 
Thus, from the examination of 
the causes of pestilential distem- 
pers, there is good reason to be~ 
lieve they arise from septic acid 
inhaled from without, or generat- 
ed within the body, and that this 


acid is truly a poison; and from 


an investigation of the composi- 
tion of a large class of the reme- 
dies successfully administered in 
such cases, and their manner of 
operating, there is equal cause to 
be persuaded, that they are anti< 
dotes to this poison, and are so by 
virtue of their alkaline qualities, — 
After all that has been stated, I 
should however be more diffident 
of the conclusiveness of the a 
ment than I am, if the anal 
of other poisons did not give it 
seer collateral support. And 
ere, facts from the north of Eu- 
rope, and the south of Asia, core 


reborate the inference I have | 


drawn, by their united force. 
There is a loathsome disease des 
scribed by Chevalier Back, (Vaw 
Troiv’s Letters on Iceland, Let- 
ter 24.) called Elephantiasis, like 
traa, or scurvy, which is known 
in Madeira, and the Ferro Islands, 
but is particularly distressing to 
the poor inhabitants of Iceland, 
and the distriéts of Abo and Oces- 
terbottn, in Sweden. It is caused 
by the manner of life and diet of 
the needy and wretched pee 
who, besides exposure to wet a 
cold, frequently feed upon cor+ 
rupted rotten fish, fish-livers and 
roe, fat and train of whales, and 
sea-dogs, and congealed and sour 
milk, with litle or no vegetable 
provision. One might guess, with 
tolerable accuracy, what would be 
the consequence of a long conti- 
nued diet of this sort; which, to 
use the phrase of the country, 
make those who are infected i 

















ro 
it, in its highest degree, resemble 
a futrifying corfse more than a. 
living man, Offensive breath, per- 
\petual thirst, strong propensity to 
sleep, and diificulty of being awak- 
éned, shortness of breath, want of 
animal heat, brown and blue co- 
lour of the eyes and lips, &c. 
joined to an infectious quality, or 
power of being communicated, in 
some circumstances, froma person 
to person, shew to what length 
septic mischief may run, even in 
those cald countries, and what sin- 
gular appearances it may wear. 

This formidable disease has 
been cured by Heperven. He 
gave his patients a little electuary of 
Peruvian bark and sassatras root, 
kept blisters constantly between 
their shoulders, and caused their 
hands and feet to be rubbed, night 
and morning, withamixture, con- 
sisting of eignt ounces of brandy, 
one ounce of ley of tartar, and two 
eunces of spirit of sal ammoniac. A 
five months course of this treat- 
ment was successful, after mercu- 
ry, antimony, &c. had been tried 
full seven years, without any last- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. Wirriams has made a 
statement of facts, ¢ Dissertations 
on the History and Antiquities of 
India, miscellaneous pieces, No. 
xvi.) relative to the cure of per- 
sons bitten by poisonous serpents 
in the East-Indies. It hence ap- 
pears, that the poison of the cobra 
di capello, and other snakes, is 
effectually counteracted, even at- 
tersymptoms of great danger have 
come on by the external and in- 
ternal use of eau de luce, or of 
caustic volatile alkali, and that 
with surprising quickness. 

You, by this time, suspeét, no 
doubt, that other poisons are acids. 
There are, indeed, other faéts 
that evince the same thing. If I 
stopped here, you might justly 
address me in the words of Solo- 
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mon, “Go to the ant tiiou slug, 
gard, consider her ways, aad be 
wise.” This inseét is furnished, 
with a poisonous liquid, which it 
infuses into the wounds it in 
fli¢ts upon its enemies. This ani- 
mal poisen changes the blue co. 
lour of violets to red, (2 New- 
MAN, &c. p. 324.) and forms a 
neutral salt with ,pot-ash. (2 Fovu- 
cro, p. 824.) And it is told, on 
the authority of Mr. Hook, that 
the stings of ees, wasps, and hor- 
nets, likewise emit liquids of an 
acid nature, which those creatures 
discharge on being irritated; and 
it is related, on the same evidence, 
(Micrograph, p. 142.) that the 
thorns of the nettle plant, (urtica) 
have sacks, containing a poisonous 
fluid at their bases, and heles nearer 
their tips, through which. it isemit- 
ted very much.after.the manner of 
the fangs ef serpents, and the stings 
of insects. Z4%és poison will pro- 
bably turn out to be an acid, and 
throw light upon other poisons, 
called vegetable. Wherein the 
formic acid and the poison of 
nettles peculiarly differ from each 
other, and from the acid of ser- 
pents, and the acid of pestilence, I 
do not pretend to know. Atthe 
same time I think it not impro- 
bable, that to whatever cause their 
small degrees of difference may 
be owing, they all have an azotic 
(septic) basis, and the great traits 
of their charaGer are the same. 
May * the sting of deagh,” which 
is so often poisoned with an acid, 
never penetrate you, while your 
benevolence shall continue to be 
exerted in bettering the human 
race— When this ceases, “ your 
corruptible may put on incorrup> 
tion,” (Pavux writes like a philo- 
sopher) as soon as it pleases. 


Yours, &c. &c. 


Samuey L. Mitcaitt. 
Some 
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Some Particulars respecting the Catastrophe of M. Convorcer. 


[From Bottinger’s State of Letters, &ce in France. ]} 


MONG the Girondists pro- 
scribed by Rodespierre, on 

the 31st of May, Condorcet was the 
very first on the list, and was-ob- 
liged to skulk in the most hidden 
corners, to elude the: persecutions 
‘ofthe furious Jacobines. A lady, 
‘to whom he was known only by 
fame, became, at the instance of 
acommon friend, his generous 
protectress; concealing him in 
her house at Paris, at the most im- 
minent hazard, till the latter end 
of April, 1794; when the appre- 
hension of general domiciliary vi- 
sits so much increased, and the risk 
of exposing both himself and his 
‘patroness became so pressing on 
the mind of Con#orcet, that he re- 
solved to quit Paris. Without ei- 
ther passport or civic card, he 
contrived, under the disguise of a 
Provencal countrywoman, witha 
‘white cap on hts head, to steal 
through the barriers of Paris, and 
reached the plainsof Mont Rouge, 
in the distriét of Bourg-la-Reine; 
where he hoped to have found an 
asylum in the country house of a 
gentleman with whom he had once 
‘been intimate. This friend hav- 
ing, unfortunately, at that very 
time, gone to Paris, Condorcet was 
wider the dreadful necessity of 
wandering about in the fields and 
‘woods for three successive days 
and nights, not venturing to enter 
any inn, unprovided with a civic 
‘eard. Exhausted by hunger, fa- 
tigue, and anguish, with a wound 
in his foot, he was scarcely able 
to drag himself into a deserted 
quarry, where he purposed to 
await the return of his friend. At 
‘length, having advanced towards 
the road side, Condorcet saw hin 
approach, was recognized, and re- 
ceived with open arms:—but, as 


they both feared Condercet’s free 
quent inquiriesat his friend’s house 
should have raised suspicions; and 
as, at any rate, it was not advise- 
able for them to make their en- 
trance together in the day-time, 
they agreed that Condorcet shotild. 


‘stay in the helds till dusk, and then 


be let in. by a-back door. It was 
then, however, that imprudence 
threw him ‘off his guard.. The 
forlorn exile, after having patient-. 
ly borne hungerand thirst for three 


days together, without so muclnas 


approaching- an inn, now finds. 
himself incapable of waiting a few 
hours longer, at the end of which 
all his sufferings were to subside 
in the bosom of friendship. Tran- 
sported with this happy prospect, 
and foregoing ail caution, which 
seemed to have become habitual 
to him, he entered ar inn at Cld- 
mars, and called for an ommelette. 
His attire, his dirty cap and long 
beard, his pale meagre’ counte~ 
nance, and the ravenous appetite, 
with which he devoured the vic- 
tuals, could not fail to excite the 
curiosity and suspicion of the com- 
pany. -A member of the revoli- 
tionary committee, who happened 
to be present, taking it for grant- 
ed, that the woé-begone figure 
could be no other than some run- 
away from the Bicétre, addressed 
and questioned him whence he 
came, whether he could produce 
a passport, &c. which inquiries, 
Condorcet having lost all self-com- 
mand, were so unsatisfaCtorily an- 
swered, that he was taken to the 
house of the committee as a sus- 
pected person. Thence, having 
undergone a second interrogatory, 


‘during which he acquitted: him- 


self equally ill, he was condudted 


-to Bourg-la-Reine; and, as he 


gave 
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gave very inconsistent, answers to 
the questions put to him, by the 
municipality, it was inferred that 
this unknown person must have 
some very important reasons for 
wishing to continue undiscovered. 
Being sent to a temporary con- 
finement till the matter should be 
Cleared up, onthe next morning 
he was found senseless on the 
ground, without any. marks of vi- 
olence on his body; whence it was 
conjectured that he must have 
poisoned himself. Indeed, Con- 
déorcet had, tor some time past, car- 





ried about him the most deadly 
poison; and not long before: his 
fatal exit, he owned to a friend, 
that he had more than twenty tianes 
been tempted to make use of it, 
but was. checked by motives ofaf. 


fection tor his wife and daughter, 


It was during his concealment of 
ten months at Paris, that he wrote 
hisexcellent history of theP 

of Human Understanding. Thus 
perished ane of the most illustrious 
of the French literati that the pre« 
sent age had produced. 





Account of the Eruption of a singular Species of Volcano in an Island f 
the Crimea. Addressed to the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

N thea4th of February,1799, 
about eight o’clock in the 
‘morning, on a point of land which 
lies a few miles north of Taman, 
-asubterraneous noise, resembling 
thander, was suddenly heard to 
proceed from underasmall moun- 
tain, situated in the district of Put- 
‘sche, in one of the islands of the 
‘Crimea. Soon afterwards, there 
seen. to arise from the summit of 
the mountain, a thick column of 
smoke, which changed after an in- 
terval of some minutes, into fire, 
-in the shape of a sheaf, and retain- 
ed this appearance for the space of 
-balfan hour. The mountain then 
began to throw out, to the dis- 
‘tance of a furlong, an argillaceous 
matter, and a number of stones, 
.in which a mixture of this matter 

was observable, 
On the day following, the whole 
surface of the ground lying round 
.the mountain, was found to be 
overspread with this new stratum, 
reaching to a considerable height. 
It was not until the third day, that 
the eruption entirely ceased. Dur- 
: ing the whole of this time, flames 
. were seen to flash out at intervals, 


and a noise, not unlike that made 

by boiling water, was occasionally 

heard in the interior of the moun- 

tain. Thisphenomenon (examples 

similar to which, according toBoc- 

cone and Howel, occur some 

time in Sicily) is the more remark: 

able, as it serves to throw some 

light on the physical constitution 

of the soil of the countries where- 

in they are found. The circum 

stance may also be illustrated by 

the observation, that a number of 

ciccular apertures have been na 

ticed, for a length of time past,on 

certain eminences in the island 

of Phanagorta, aud from these is 

sued, continually, a filthy fluid 

slime, which is, in many instances 
blended with naphtha; am appeat- 
ance which abundantly justifies 
the conjecture, that in the internal 
soil of the island, much combus- 
tible matter may be lodged. Fur- 
ther hypotheses made on the sub- 

jeét of volcanos, have certainly 
received someadditional confirma: 
tion from the circumstance of this 
recent eruption. 


Yours, &c. 
pemeie ss 
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NEW-YORK DISPENSARY. 


HIS institution, for the medi- 
cal relief of the poor, was 
begun in the year 1791, whena 
aumber of persons, who had pre- 
viously contributed, formed them- 
selves into a voluntary association, 
and close managers to carry their 
benevolent design into ettect.— 
Upon representation to the Legis- 
lature, the managers became in- 
¢orporated in the yéar 1795, by 
the name of “ The Trustees of the 
* New-York Dispensary.” 
It appears from the * Charter 
# and Ordinances,”’ lately publish- 
ed, * That every person who shall 
“ pay to the support of the Dis- 
 pensary, the sum of five dollars 
“annually, shall be entitled to 
“ have two patients on the list of 
«the Dispensary at one time, for 
“the term of one year; and for 
“every two dollars and a half 
* which shall be annually paid by 
&“ nbs contributor, over and above 
e dollars per annum, such 
* contributor shall be entitled to 
“ have one other patient on the 
«“ Dispensary list; and every 
person who has contributed, or 
* shall contribute fifty dollars to 
* the Dispensary, and thereby be- 
* come a member for life, shail 
“ be entitled also to have two pa- 
“tients on the said list, at one 
# time during his life.” 
The following torm of a dona- 
tion is inserted for the direction of 
any persons who may be willing to 


_ make adevise of a sum of moncy : 


* Item, “ f give and bequeath to 
* the Trustees of the New- York Dis- 
“ rensary, the sum of £. 

“ current mouey of the state of New~ 


April, 4797: 


“ York, to be by them applied to the 
“* humane purposes of that institue 
“¢ tion.” 
Those who desire more parti- 
cular information as to the nature 
and benefit of this institution, will 
be gratified by the perusal of the 
“¢ Charter and Ordinances,” alrea- 
dy mentioned, to which they will 
find annexed an exact return of 
the patieats, amounting to 20615 
from the first establishment, Feb. 
1, 1791, till Dec, 22, 1796. 
Who that has the ability will 
not comply with the request of 
the trustees in alleviating the mi- 
series of the poor? * As,’’ say they, 
* this charitable and benevolent 
“ institution has proved, fromt se- 
** veral years experience, to be of 
“ singular advantage to the sick 
“ poor of this city, it is not doubt- 
“ ed, that the same motives which 
« have hitherto influenced .a re- 
* spectable number of our well 
“ disposed fellow-citizens to give 
“ it their patronage, will still con- 
“ tinue; and in order that it may 
‘* be put in a situation to become 
‘* more extensively useful, further 
“ aid will be indispensibly neces- 
* sary, which thetrustees earnestly 
“ solicit. The epidemic with which 
“ this city has, for two vears past, 
“ been visited, has multiplied the 
“ number of applicants for the 
benefits of this institution, and 
“ increased the expence to an 
‘‘ amount which the present funds 
“are inadequate to discharge.— 
“ This consideration is an addi- 


“¢ tional motive with the trustees, : 


“in requesting an increase of the 
« number of subscribers.” 
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Memoirs of the late Empre/s of Ruffia, &c. 


Memoirs of the late Empress of Russia, with Original Anecdotes of the 
Court of Petersburgh. 


[From the Monthly Magazine. ] ’ 


USSIA, hardly known to 

the rest of Europe till the 

eiose of the last century,* has 
made so considerable a figure in 
the annals of history since that pe- 
riod, that a succinct detail of its 
' progressive advancement to its 
present state of aggrandisement 
and prosperity, would doubtless 
be no less useful than agreeable to 
the reader; but the relation of so 
many particulars as have concurred 
to that end, and the necessary dis- 
play of the causes and consequen- 
ees of each, would, with every 
possible endeavour at brevity, lead 
us to greater lengths than the li- 
mits of such a publication as the 
present can allow. The travel- 
lers, however, who have of late 
years presented the public with the 
observations they were able to 
make, and the information they 
obtained, on their journies to that 
country, furnishsufficient accounts 
of the times immediately preced- 
ing the late reign, for excusing us 
from any farther preliminarieshere. 
On the tragical event that ter- 
minated the lite of Peter the third, 
in 1762, his widow, Catharine the 
second, began her reign. She had 
been married to that unfortunate 
prince in 1745, while Grand Duke 
of Russia; being at that time in 
her seventeenth year. The only 
issue of this union were Paul Pe- 
trovitch, the present Emperor, 
born in 1754, and Anne, of whom 
the Grand Duchess was delivered 
in 1757, aud who died in 1761. 
For sixteen years they lived toge- 
gether in the enjoyment of as 
much conjugal felicity as usualiy 


falls to the lot of persons of that 
elevated rank, at least no flagrant 
irregularities, nor any conspicuous 
disagreements appeared before the 
publiceye. Peter, an easy, good- 
natured prince, being excluded 
from ail interference in public af- 
fairs, during the reign of his aunt 
Elizabeth Petrovna, had the pa- 
lace of Ordnienbaum assigned 
him for his residence, where the 
culture of his mind having been 
totally negleéted, he passed his 
days in military exercises at the 
head of his troops, and his even- 
ings were usually spent in con- 
certs, masquerades, and convi- 
vial recreations, in which, sol- 
dier-like, he sometimes indulged 
to excess. If we have only heard of 
him as entirely given up to intem- 
perance, and the childish amuse- 
ments of a weak understanding, 
we ought always to remember that, 
from one or other cause, his cha- 
racter has-only been delineated to 
us by his enemies and assassins. 
Nor should it be forgotten, that 
the regulations he made during his 
short reign, of on'y six months, 
were, after being, made matter of 
accusation against him, adopted 
successfully, under other auspices, 
by the Empress, his successor. 
Nothing could evince more abi- 
lity and prudence than the con- 
duct of the Empress on her acces+ 
sion to the throne. Her magna- 
nimity too was strikingly display- 
ed in her behaviour towards the 
friends of the late monarch, who 
had remained true to his cause. 
None suffered either by executions, 
confiscations, or banishment. She 
reproached 


* Even till about the middle of the prefent cantury, the proper name of the coun- 
try feems to have been uaknown. dt was called Mulcovy ; .as if a Tartar fpeaking 


ot England, thould call it Londo: y. 
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reproached indeed field-marshal 
Munic, whom the Emperor had 
recalled after twenty years exile in 
Siberia, with having taken part 
against her. “ To my late mas- 
“ter, said he, my best services 
were due. He was my sove- 
# reign, and therefore command- 
ed my.duty. He was my bene- 
¢* factor and deliverer, and I-glory 
“ in the testimonies I was able to 
« cive him of my gratitude and af- 
« feétion. You, madam, are now 
“my sovereign, and my fidelity 
“to you is as unalterable .as my 
‘‘ attachment was to him.” 

Catharine made no reply, but 
gave him her hand to kiss; and 
the first news he heard from her 
was an invitation to court; where 
he continued in her utmost confi- 
dence to the day of his death, 
which happened on ‘the 16th of 
Otober, 1767, in the 85th year 
of his age. As soon as the appre- 
hension of new commotions was 
dispelled, Count Vorontzof was 
released from prison, and after- 
wards put into office. The-Coun- 
tess Elizabeth Vorontzof was 
permitted to enjoy the affluence 
she had received from the libera- 
lity of Peter, and lived at Peters- 
burgh among a small circle of 
friends and relations, by whom 
her death was lamented in 1791. 
Godovitch, who was high in the 
confidence of Peter, and thereby 
incurred the particular dislike of 
the Empress, was allowed to re- 
tire to his native country ; and the 
Holstein guards, who had offered 
the Emperor to march against his 
consort, and even importuned him 
to lead them on, experiénced no 
severity at her hands; such as were 
willing to inlist were incorporated 
in the several regiments; and the 
others withdrew unmelested from 
Russia. Prince George of Hol- 
Stein, uncle to Peter, though con- 
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fined during the revolution, was 
afterwards promoted to the rank 
of field-marshal, and appointed ad- 
ministrator of Holstein during the 
minority of her son. 

Catharine was in-the 34th year 
of her age when she ascended the 
throne, on the 28th of June, O. S 
1762. On the first of September 
following, she departed for Mosco, 
where the ceremony of her coro- 
nation was performed with great 
solemnity and magnificence, onthe 
16th of that month; from whence 
she set out on her return the r4th 
of June, 1763, and arrived at St. 


Petersburgh ‘the 26th. 


However unpopular the peace 
and alliance so suddenly concluded 
on the accession of Peter the IHd. 
with the king of Prussia, and the 
little probability there was, that 
the close and intimate connection 
which had subsisted between those 
two monarchs, could greatly re- 
commend the interests of the latter 
to the new sovereign; yet fortu- 
nately for that wonderful man, the 
Empress, who had come to the Rus- 
sian throne in the extraordinary 
manner that we have seen, could 
not look upon herself as-sufficiently 
secure to re-kindle the flames of a 
war so destructive in its progress, 
declared to the king of Prussia’s 
ministers, that she was resolved to 
observe inviolable, in all points, 
the perpetual peace concluded un- 
der the preceding reign. 

Catharine now ‘turned her 
thoughts to the benefit and im- 
provementof herempire. In Sep- 
tember, 1763, she laid the founda- 
tion of the great Foundling Hospital 
at Mosco. The following year she 
made a journey into Livonia, to 
learn the state of that province ; and 
on her return, was present at the 
consecration of the Devitza Mo- 
nastery, instituted for the educa- 
tion of young ladies of quality, en- 
dowing 
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cdowing it witha salary of 16,000). 
per annum. On the 17th of July, 
1765, the Empress held the inau- 
guration of the acadeiny of arts at 
St. Petersburgh; and, in the same 
year, invited literati from Germa- 
ny, and other parts of Europe, to 
the academy of sciences, which 
had been instituted by Peter the 
Great. These persons were, on 
their arrival, provided with houses 
and ample salaries, that they might 
prosecute their studies with ease 
and convenience. 

The year 1766 presented at 
Petersburgh the grandest spectacle 
that perhaps ever was seen in Eu- 
rope. At an entertainment, which 
the Empress chose to name a ca- 
rouzel, the principal nobility ap- 
peared in the most sumptuous 
dresses, sparkling with diamonds, 
and mounted on horses richly ca- 
parisoned, in a magnificent thea- 
tre erected for that purpose. Here 
all that has been read of the anci- 
ent jousts and tournaments, was 
realized and exceeded in the pre- 
sence of thousands of speétators, 
who seemed to vie with each other 
in the brilliancy of their appearance, 

In 1768 the war broke out 
with the Oitoman Porte, the va- 
rious events of which it would 
scarcely be possible to enumerate, 
much less to particularize in the 
space to which this article must, 
of necessity, be confined. Oue 
event, however, in which our 
countryman, the Contre-Admiral 
Greig, displayed his superior con- 
du& and bravery, cannot be pas- 
sed over. It was on the 24th of 
O&ober, O. S. 1772, that he 
burned the Turkish fleet in the 
harbour of Tschesme, inthe Archi- 
pelago, and destroyed the enemy’s 
magazines. A peace with the 
‘Turks was concluded the ioth of 
July, 1775. 

din the year 1773 the Grand 


Duke Paul Petrovitch married a 
Princess of the House of Hesse 
Darmstadt, who, on her baptism 
into the Greek church, took the 
name of Natalia Alexievna; bat, 
dying in child-birth the following 
year, the Grand Duke, in 1776, 
espoused a daughter of the Duke 
of Wurtemberg Stutgard, born 
the 14th of Odtober, 1759, and, 
on her admission to the national 
communion, adopted the name of 
Maria Feodorofna. The Grand 
Duchess was brought to bed the 
12th of December, 1777, of the 
Grand Duke Alexander Pavlos 
vitch, and on the 27th of April, 
1779, was born the Grand Duke 
Constantine Pavlovitch. These 
happy events were followed by the 
birth of the Grand Duchess Alex 
andra Pavlovna, the 2gth of July, 
1783; of Helena Paviovna, De, 
cember 13, 1784; of Maria Pav+ 
lovna, February 4, 1786; of Ca. 
tharine Pavlovna, May 10, 1788; 
ef Anna Pavlovna, January 7, 
1795; and of Nicolai Paviovitch, 
born the ad of July, 1796. 

The care bestowed by the Em- 
press on the education and auts 
ture of her grand-children was uns 
remitted. Constantine, almost im- 
mediately on his birth, was delis 
vered to Greek nurses from the 
Archipelago, that the language ef 
the Constantines might be familiar 
tohim, whom she one day hoped 
to seat on their throne, In this 
grand scheme of reviving the Gre- 
cian empire, it is generally suppos- 
ed we are to look for the origin 
of the wars carried on against the 
Turks. The tutors appointed to 
both of the princes were seleéted 
withcare; but the Empress would 
frequently inspect their lessons 
and examine their pupils in the 
presence of their masters. 

In 1768 she composed instruc: 


tions for a new code of laws for 
her 
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she.subniitted to the hazard of in- 
oculation, in order that her sub- 


jeéts, to whom the practice was 


unknown, might benefit by her 
example ; and the experiment, un- 
der Baron Dimsdale, having hap- 
pily succeeded, it was commemo- 
rated by an annual thanksgiving. 
This vear a war broke out with 
the Ottoman Porte. In January, 
1769, the Khan of the Krimea 
made an attack on the territory of 
Bachmut, on the river Bog, where 
he was several times bravely re- 
pulsed with his army of Tartars 
and Turks, by Major-General 
Romanius, and Prince Prosorof- 
skoi. At the same time were 
fought the battles of Zekanofca 
and Soroca, on the Dnieper, when 
the large magazines of the enemy 
were burned. In February the 
Polish Cosacks, inthe voyvodeship 
of Braclau, put themselves under 
the Russian sceptre. In the same 
month, the Nisovian Saparogian 
Cosacks gain a battle in the de- 
serts of the Krim. In March, the 
Polish rebels are subdued, and 
their town taken by Major-Gene- 
ral Ismailof. April 2d, the Fort 
ef Taganrock is taken on the Sea 
of Azoff. On the 15th, the Rus- 
sian army under the general in 
chief, Prince Galitzin, crosses the 
Dniester. On the igth, the vic- 
tory by Prince Galitzin, near Cho- 
tyim. On the 2tst, the Turks are 
fefeated not far from Chotyim, by 
Lieutenant-General Count Solti- 
kof. The2ogth, the aétion between 
the Russian Kalmucs,and the Ku- 
ban Tartars, to the disadvantage 
of the latter. June 8, defeat of the 
Turks at the mouth of the Dnie- 
per, near Otchakof. 19. Aétion 
en the Dniester, when the troops 
of Prince Prosorofskoi force the 
Turks to repass the river in great 
disorder. Clotyim taken Sep- 
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tember 19. Yassy, in Moldavia, 
taken September 27. Bucharest, 
in Valachia, taken, and the hospo- 
der made prisoner, in November. 
—1770. Victory gained by the 
Russians under General Podhoril- 
shany and Potemkin, near Fok- 
shany. The town of Shursha ta- 
keu by Lieutenant-General Von 
Stoffein, February 4. A Russian 
fleet appears in the port of Maina, 
in the Morea, February 17. Mis- 
tra, the Lacedamon of the anci- 
ents, and several other towns of 
the Morea, taken in February. 
Surrender of Arcadim, in Greece, 
and a multitude of Turks made 
prisoners, in the same month: 
The Turks and Tartars are driven 
from their intrenchments neeft 
the Pruth, by Count Romantzof, 
Prince Repnin, and General Bauer, 
11—16 June. Prince Prosorof- 
skoi gains several advantages near 
Otchakof, June 18. The Russian 
fleet, under Count Alexey Orlof, 
gains a complete victory over the 
Turks near Tschesme, June 24. 
The consequent destruction of the 
whole Turkish fleet, near Tsches- 
me, where it was burned by Ad 
miral Greig, June 26. Battle on 
the Kagul, in which Count Ro- 
mantzot defeats the Turkish army, 
consisting of 150,000 men, takes 
the camp and all the artillery, July 
21. The fortress Bender ernie ol 
ly 22. The town of Ismail taken 
by Prince Repnin, July 26. Kilia 
taken by Prince Repnin, August 
21. Ackerman taken in O€tober. 
Brailof taken November 10.— 
1771. The fortress of Shursha ta- 
ken by General Ohitz, February 23. 
The townof Kaffataken by Prince 
Dolgoruckof, June 29. The fort 
of Kertchi taken July 2. The fort 
of Yenicali taken July 3. With 
numberless other victories, by sea 
and land, till the peace was con- 
cluded the 13th of Feahaie’ 17755 

by 
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by which the Krimea was declared 
radependent of the Porte, all the 
vast tract of country between the 
Bog and Dnieper was ceded to 
Russia, besides the Kuban and the 
isle ot Taman, with free naviga- 
tionin ail the Turkishseas, includ- 
ing the passage of the Dardanelles, 
privileges granted to the most fa- 
voured nations, and stipulations in 
behalf of the inhabitants of Molda- 
via and Vallachia. 

In 1779 the Empress, intending 
to divide the empire into viceroy- 
alties, made a beginning in January 
with the viceroyalty of Orlof. 
March 21, anew treaty was signed 
at Constantinople between Russia 
andthe Porte. May 13, the treaty 


of peace, between the. belligerent 
powers in Germany andthe French 


Sing, was signed under the media- 
tion of her Majesty. In June she 
established an hospital for invalids 
at Mosco, to be confined to officers. 
In July General Bauer received 
orders to cause a canal to be cut 
to supply Mosco with wholesome 
water. In October a ship built at 
‘Taganrock, named the Prince 
Constantine, sailed toSmyrna with 
Russian commodities. December 
3, the viceroyalty of Voronetsh 
was instituted; andthe 27th, Count 
Romantzof Zadunaiski opened the 
viceroyaity of Kursk with great 
solemnity. 

In 1780, Feb. 28, appeared the 
memorable declaration of her Im- 
perial Majesty, relating tothe safety 
of navigation and commerce of the 
neutral powers. May g, the Em- 
press set out on a journey to White 
Russia from Zarscoi Selo, visits 
Narva, Plesco, meets the Emperor 
of Germany under the title of 
Count Falkenstein, at Mobhilef, 
pursue the journey together to 
Smolensk. June 6, Count Fal- 
kenstein arrives at Mosco. The 
17th the Empress returns to Zars- 
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coe Selo, and the Count Falken. 
stein to St. Petersburgh. July 8, 
the Emperor Joseph II. returns to 
Vienna. Sept. the present Kin 
of Prussia in St. Petersburgh, and 
returns to Berlinthe ythof Novem. 
ber. 

In 1781, March 1, the Empress 
mediates between England and 
Holland. April §, institutes the 
first public school in Petersburgh, 
August 27, the grand Dukes Alex. 
ander and Constantine were ine- 
culated by Baron Dimsdale. Aug, 
31, the first stone of a cathedral 
was laid at Cherson, dedicated to 
St. Catharine. Sept. 1g, the grand 
Duke Pau! Petrovitch, and his con- 
sort Maria Feodorovna,depart from 
Zarscoe Selo, through Plescof, 
Mohilef, and Kief, on a journey 
into foreign countries, under the 
title of the Count and Countess of 
the North. 

In 1782, by command of her 
Majesty, dated Jan. 18, a Roman 
Catholic archbishopric was ereéted 
in the city of Mohilef, with author 
rity over all the catholic churches 
and convents in the Russian em. 
pire. Aug. 7, the famous eques- 
trian statue of Peter the Great, 
being finished, was uncovered te 
the public in presence of the Em- 
press; on which occasion she pub- 
lished a proclamation, containing 
pardons for several criminals, &c, 
Sept. 22, the order of St. Vladimir 
instituted. The 27th, publishesa 
new Tariff. Nov.20, theGrand 
Duke and his Duchess, having 
completed their travels through 
Germany, Italy, France, Holland, 
the Netherlands, &c. return to St. 
Petersburgh. 

In 1783, May 7, the Empress 
institutes a seminary for the educa- 
tion of young persons of quality at 
Kursk. June 21, a treaty of com- 
merce concluded with the Otto- 
man Porte. July, the institution 
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of the other viceroyalties of the 
empire follow in succession. Ju- 
ly 21, the Empress published a 
manifesto, by her cammander in 
chief, Prince Potemkin, in the 
Krim, in regard to the taking pos- 
session of that peninsula, the Ku- 
ban,.and the island of Taman. 
The 24th a treaty was concluded 
with Heraclius If. tzar of Karta- 
linia and Kachetti, by which he 
submits himself, his heirs and suc- 
cessors forever, with his territories 
and dominions, to the sceptre of 
her Majesty, and her heirs and suc- 
eessors. [he 2gth, account was 
received from the camp of Prince 
Potemkin at Karasbasar, that the 
clergy, the beys and other persons 
of distinction, with the towns of 
Karasbasar, Bachtshisarai, Ach- 
metshict, Katta, Kosloff, with the 
distri¢ts of Turkanskoikut and 
Neubasar, and that of Perekop, in 
the peninsula of the Krim, together 
with the hordes of Edissank and 
Dshambolusk, the Sultan Alim 
Girey, and his vassals, with all the 
Budshaks and Bashkirs there, and 
all the tribes dwelling beyond the 
River Kuban, the Sultan Baatur 
Girey and huis vassals, have taken 
the oath df allegiance to her Impe- 
rial Majesty, and with willing 
hearts submitted for ever to her 
glorious sway. The 30th, the 
hospodar of Vallachia, was de- 
posed, and Draco Sutzo set up in 
his place. Sept. 22, her Majesty 
raised Gabriel, archbishopof Nov- 
gorod and St. Petersburgh, to the 
dignity of metropolitan. Odt. 21, 
in the great hall of the academy of 
sciences, the new institution of the 
Imperial Russian academy was 


opened, after a solemn consecra- 


tion by the Metropolite Gabriel 
and other of the clergy, under the 
presidency of Princess Dashkoff. 
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Nov. 7, the Empress is mediatrix 
for accommodating the difference 
between the King of Prussia and 
the city of Dantzic. The school 
for surgery was opened at Peters¢ 
burgh the r8th. Dec. 13, a school- 
commission was instituted for su- 
pervising all the public schools. 
The 28th, an aét was concluded 
with the Ottoman Porte, by which 
the possession and sovereignty of 
the Krim, the Kuban, &c. were 
solemnly authenticated to the Em- 
press. 

1784, Jan. 1, the senate most 
humbly thanks her Majesty for the 
benefactions she has graciously be- 
stowed on the whole empire ia the 
last year, in a speech by general 
feldtmarshal Count Razomofski. 
The 18th, the Roman Catholic 
archbishop of Mohilef, Stanislaus 
Tshesrentshevitch of Bogush, con- 
stituted by her Majesty, is, with a 
variety of church ceremonies, so- 
lemuly invested in the Romar 
Catholic Church at St. Peters- 
burgh, with the pallium from his 
holiness the Pope, by the papal 
ambassador Count Archetti, arch- 
boshop of Chalcedon. Oct. 14, the 
Lesgiers, having crossed the river 
Alasan, invaded the dominions of 
Georgia, were repulsed with great 
loss by a detachment of Russian 
troops. Dec. 29, Katolikos Mak- 
sim, the serdar and courtmarshal 
Prince Zeretelli, and the chief jus- 
tice Kuinichese, ambassadors from 
David, tzar of Imeretia, were ad- 
mitted to a public audience of her 
Majesty, at which they subinitted, 
in the name of the tzar, him and 
his subjeéts, to the will and power- 
ful proteGtion of her Imperial 
Majesty, as the rightful head of all 
the sons of the orthodox eastern 
church, and sovereign ruler and 
defender of the Georgian nations. 

(To be continued.) 
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Hints, from Deane, oa the Uses to which Asnes may be applied. 


counted a manure most suit- 
able for low and moist lands. A 
cold and sour spot certainly needs 
them more than any other. But I 
have found them to be good in all 
sorts of soil, 

They are not only a valuable 
manure, but an excellent antidote 
to the rapaciousness of worms and 
insects. Therefore they are a more 
proper manure for all those plants 
which are liable to suffer by worms 
and inseéts; such as cabbages, tur+ 
nips, cucumbers, melons, peas, and 
other pulse. They sheuld be spread 
evenly, and not in too great quan- 
tity. 

W ood-ashes is an excellent nou- 
rishment for the roots of trees. 
They restore to them what has been 
taken from them; and tend at the 
same time to drive away certain in- 
sects which are hurtful to trees. 

Ashes of all kinds are a good 
ingredient in composts which are 
kept under cover. But when they 
are laid upon land unmixt, they 
should be spread as evenly as pos- 
sible. They are thought to do bet- 
ter on the top of the surface than 
buried in the soil: for there is no- 
thing in them that will evaporate, 
Theirtendency is only.downwards, 
and their salts will soon sink too 
low if they be put under the sur- 
face. If they bespread upon ground 
which has tender plants, it should 
be dane just before a rain, which 


A SHES are commonly ac- 


will dissolve and soften their acris 
mony : for tender plants, when the 
weather is dry, will be apt to be 
injured by them. 

Ashes, in their full strength, are 
certainly best for manure; and they 
will not be in full strength unless - 
they be kept dry; nor will it be 
easy to spread them properly. And 
they should not be laid on land3 
long before there are roots to he 
nourished by them, lest the raing 
rob them of their salts. A few 
bushels on an acre are a good dress 
sing for grass lands that are low; 
and inclining to be mossy. But 
ashes from which ley has beea 
drawn have no small degree of 
virtue inthem, The earthy partis 
cles are but little diminished, and 
some of the saline particles remain 

A handful of ashes, laid about 
the roots of Indian corn, is good 
to quicken its vegetation. But it 
should not much of it be in cone 
tact with the stalks. The best time 
for giving corn this dressing; is 
thought to be just before the se- 
cond or third hoeing: but some 
do it before the first, and even bes 
fore the plants are up. Like other 
top-dressings, it is of most service 
when applied at the time when . 
plants need the greatest quantity 
of nourishment. This happens ia 
Indian corn when the plants aré 
just going to send out ears 
spindles. 





THE TEST OF VIRTUE. 
[By Dr. Goldfmith. ] 


N afair, rich, flourishing coun- 
try, whose clifts are washed by 
the*Greman ocean, lived Sabinus, 
a youth formed by nature to make 
a conquest wherever he thought 
proper; but the constancy of his 


disposition fixed him only with 
Olinda. : 
He was indeed superior to bet 
in fortune ; but that defeé om bet 
side was so amply supplied by het 
merit, that none was thought more 
wort, 
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rthy of his regards than she. 
He loved her, he was beloved by 
her; and, in a short time, by join- 
ing hands publicly, they avowed 
theunion of their hearts. Butalas! 
none, however fortunate, however 
happy, are exempt from the shafts 
of envy, and the malignant effects 
of ungoverned appetite. ‘How un- 


‘safe, how detestable, are they who 
_ have this fury for their guide! How 


certainly will it lead them from 
themselves, and plunge them in 
errors they would have shuddered 
at, even inapprehension! Ariana, 
a lady of many amiable qualities, 
very nearly allied to Sabinus, and 
highly esteemed by him, imagined 
herself slighted, and injuriously 
treated, since his marriage with 
Olinda. By incautiously suffer- 
ing this jealousy to corrode her 
breast, she began to give a loose 
to passion: She forgot those many 
virtues, for which she had been so 
long and so justly applauded. 
Causeless suspicion, and mistaken 
resentment; betrayed her into all 
the gloom of discontent: She sigh- 
ed without ceasing; the happiness 
of others gave her intolerable pain. 
She thought of nothing but re- 
yenge. Wen unlike what she was, 
the cheerful, the prudent, the com- 
passionate Ariana! 
, She continually laboured to dis- 
turb an union so firmly, so affec- 
tionately founded, and planned 
every scheme which she thought 
most likely to disturb it. Fortune 
teemed willing to promote her 
unjust intentions; the ciccumstan- 
ces of Sabinus had been long em- 
barrassed by a tedious law-suit, and 
the court determined the cause un- 
expectedly, in favour of his cppo- 
pent it sunk his fortune to the 
west pitch of penury, from the 
hi ad rang 
rom the nearness of relation- 
ship, Sabinus expected from Ariana 
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those assistances his present situa- 
tion required; but she was insen- 
sible to all his intreaties; and the 
justice of every remonstrance, un- 
less he first separated from Olinda, 
whom she regarded with detesta- 
tion. Upon a compliance with 
her desires, in this respect, she 
promised her fortune, her interest, 
and her all, should be at his.com- 
mand. Sabinus was shocked at 
the proposal; he loved his wife 
with inexpressible tenderness, and 
refused those offets, with indigna- 
tion, which were to be purchased 
at so high a price. Ariana was no 
less displeased to find her offers re- 
jected, and gave a loose to all that 
warmth which she had long en- 
deavoured to suppress. 

Reproach generally produces 
recrimination; the quarrel rose 
to such a height; that Sabinus was 
marked for destruétion; and the 
very next day; upon the strength 
of an old family debt, he was sent 
to jail; with none but Olinda to 
comfort him in bis miseries. In 
this mansion of distress, they liv- 
ed together with resignation, and 
even with comfort. She provided 


the frugal meal, and he read for - 


her, while employed in the little 
offices of domestic concern. Their 
fellow prisoners admired their 
gontentment, and, whenever they 
had a desire of relaxing into mitthy 
enjoyed those little comforts that a 
prison affords : Sabinus and Olin- 
da were sure to be of the party. 
Instead of reproaching each other 
for their mutual wretchedness, 
they both lightened it, by bearing 
each a share of the load imposed 
by providence. Whenever Sa- 
binus shewed the least concern on 
his dear partner’s accountyshe con- 
jured him, by the love he bore 
her, by these tender ties which 
now united them for ever, not to 
discompose himself; that, so long 
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as his affeétion lasted, she defied 
all the ills of fortune, and every 
loss of fame and friendship. Phat 
nothing could make her miserable, 
but his seeming to want happi- 
ness; nothing pleased, but his 
sympathising with her pleasure.— 
A continuance In prison soon 
robbed them of the little they had 
left, and famine began to make 
its horrid appearance; yet still was 
neither tound to murmur: they 
both looked upon their little bov, 
who, insensible of their or bis own 
distress, was playing bout the 
room, with inexpressble, yet si- 
lent anguish, when a messenger 
came to inform them, that Aria- 
na was dead, and that her will, in 
favor of a very distant relation, 
and who ‘was now in another 
country, might be easily procur- 
ed, and burnt, in which case, all 
her large fortune would revert to 
him, as being thenext heirat law. 

A proposal of so base a nature 
filled our unhappy couple with hor- 
ror; they ordered the messenger 
immediately out of the room, and 
falling *upon each other’s neck, 
indulged an agony of sorrow, for 
now even all hopes of relief were 
banished. The messenger who 
made the proposal, however, was 
only a spy sent by Ariana to sound 
the disposition of a man she at 
once loved and persecuted. 








This lady, though warped 
warm passions, was naturally kind, 
judicious, and friendly. She found 
that all her attempts to shake the 
constancy or integrity of Sabinus 
were ineffectual: she had, there- 
fore, begun to refieét, and to 
wonder, how she could, so long, 
and so unprovoked, injure such 
uncommon fortitude and atffec- 
tion. 

She had, from the next room, 
herself heard the reception given 
to the messenger, and could not 
avoid feeling all the force of su- 
perior virtue; she, therefore, re- 
assed her former goodness of 
heart; she came into the room, 
with tears in her eyes, and ae- 
knowledged the severity of her 
former treatment. She bestowed 
her first care in providing them 
all the necessary supplies, and ac- 
knowledged them as the most de- 
serving heirs of her fortune. From 
this moment Sabinus enjoyed an 
uninterrupted happiness with Olin- 
da, and both were happy in the 
fricndshipand assistance of Ariana, 
who, dying soon after, left them 
in possession of a large estate; and, 
in her last moments, confessed, 
that virtue was the only path to 
true glory; and that, however in- 
nocence may, for a time be depres- 
sed, a steady perseverance will, in 
time, lead it to a certain viétory. 
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Account of three celebrated Lisraxises in Paris, which have been diss 
membered, or sold in retail, since the commencement of the Revolution. 


rENHE first of these libraries, 

which was that of LAmoic- 
NON, Was thought to be the most 
splendid and sele¢ét of any in 
France. This had formerly be- 
longedto WILLIAM De LaMoic- 
NON, first President of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, in the tims of Louis 
XIV. who lavished prodigious 
sums in procuring the colle¢tion of 


all works of excellent taste and ern- 
dition. It became afterwards suc- 
cessively the property of Ber- 
r YER, Lord Keeper of France, and 
of Lamorcnon, his son-in-law. 
Berryer exerted indefatigable dili- 
gence in getting into his possession 
the ‘best editions of every work; 
always making it his business to 
procure the most perfect and finest 
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known copies, for strength of 
paper, excellence of preservation, 
elegance of binding, and width of 
margin. With respect to the mo- 
dern ec: icons of w orks, even of 
such as we e pub lished in foreign 
countries, : he always directed his 
agents to get them tor hum, if pos- 
sible, in boards; and when he had 
collected a variety of copies, he 
made choice of a perfeét one out 
of the number, which he aiter- 
wards ordered to be bound in the 
best Morocco. 

Lamoignon, equally inspired 
with this hereditary passion for bib- 
jiography, submitted the catalogue 
of his grandfather’s library to a ri- 
gid examen of learned men, with 
orders to discard all ordinary edi- 
tions, and all works of which later 
and beter editions were to be had. 
(The learned Adrien Baillet, li- 
brarian to the first M. de Lamoig- 
non, had been chiefly consulted in 
the arrangement of the original li- 
brary.) A new catalogue was 
however now executed, in the ana- 
lyptic mode, consisting of 35 vo- 
jlumes in folio, in which all the 
MSS. were preserved, together 
with all the books which M. Ber- 
ryer had added to the colleétion ; 
while many, which had now be- 
come unnecessary, were expung- 
ed. The two libraries were then 
consolidated into one, and M. de 
Lamoignon, with unceasing care, 
was continually augmenting it. In 
1770, he printed a catalogue of 
the library,in one volume in folio. 
There were upwards of 5000 vo- 
lumesbound in Morocco,green,red, 
blue, and yellow; many also were 
lined withtabby; by far the greater 
number were large paper copies, 
and some were printed on velium. 
It is a circumstance highly to be 
regretted, that this magnificent 
colleétien is now dispersed. 

Auother very valuable library 
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was that of the late Cardinal de 
Brienne, archbishop of Sens, 
the catalogue of which was pub- 
lished by Debure, in 3 volumes 
Svo. in 1792. The two first vc- 
lumes of this catalogue, entitled, 
Index Librerum ab inventa Typo-~ 
graphia, contained @ most curious 
relation of the original of the in- 
vention of printing, with a similar 
history of engravings in wood and 
copper, anda prodigious number 
of the first editions ot the Greek 
and Latin classics. The last vo- 
lume contained. the most superb 
and accurate modern editions of 
the saine classics; authors, in large 
paper; a great number of books 
printed on vellum ; prayer-books 
by Nic. Farry, decorated with 
flowers and miniatures; several 
books of cuts; a grand assemblage 
of the finest books of antiquities; 
and a most beautiful and complete 
collection of travels, by Zheadore de 
Brie, in 2g volumes in folio, bound 
in a style of incomparable ele- 
gance. The bulk of this splendid 
library was sold in retail, at the 
Hotel de Bouillon, many. articles 
of it having been previously con- 
veyed abroad and dispersed: 

‘In the same Hotel de Bouillon 
was also sold by auction, the li- 
brary of the late famous, Mrra- 
Beau, member of the first Na- 
tional Assembly. This colieétion 
was by no means so extensive as 
those of Lamoignon or Brienne, 
although it contained, like them, 
the most costly works, and the 
best editions. It was rather, in- 
deed, a sketch of the immense li- 
brary he meant to have accumulat- 
ed, it he had not been prevented 
by a premature death. What ren- 
ders its dispersion the more unfor- 
tunate, is, that it was made/up 
for the most part out of the fine 
colleétion of the celebrated Count 


de Buffon. 
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CHARACTER OF THE TURKS. 


[From Hunter's Travels] 


Wy. S the origin of the 

Turks you are already 
well acquainted; and it would be 
superfluous, whilst I am address- 
ing myself to you, to enumerate 
the various causes which combin- 
ed to render them not only a re- 
spectable, but a formidable nation. 
But that vigoyr and persevering 
activity which, at the beginning 
of their history, shone forth so 
conspicuously, and which, at one 
time, were tearing up every ob- 
struction which checked the pro- 
gress of their arms, have, lang since, 
totally disappeared. At present 
they are an enervated, a supersti- 
tious, an ignorant and a sluggish 
people; the declared enemy of the 
arts and sciences; and the firm 
opposer of every useful institution. 
Too stupid to comprehend, or too 
proud to learn, or too infatuated 
to be convinced, although they 
are surrounded, on almost every 
side, by civilized and enlightened 
nations; their attachment to opi- 
nions which are founded in folly, 
and upheld by prejudice, does net 
diminish. 

When we consider what a long 
period of time has elapsed since 
the light of reason first began to 
dispel the thick cloud of ignorance 
which darkened the face of Eu- 
rope, and, by degrees, to rouse, to 
inform, to refine, and to illumine 
the understanding of man, we are 
astonished that this people should 
have remained stationary, and, in 
spite of the influence of example, 
should still be guided by an un- 
shaken adherence to their former 
notions and errors. 

Whilst we are making the fe- 
mark, we feel inclined to investi- 
gate the cause whence sucha blind, 
deep-rooted veneration originates. 


Is it occasioned by the natural dis: 
position of the people ?—Surely 
not.—Does it then arise from the 
vices of a government which is 
peculiarly framed to deaden the 
taculties of the mind, and to era- 
dicate the feelings of the heart? 
Much may, no doubt, be attribut- 
ed to its influence; yet that won- 
derful degree of mental apathy and 
bodily indolence, which they have 
gradually allowed to overwhelm 
tiem, appears to me to be princi« 
pally derived from a still more pos 
tent source. It is the ridiculous 
doctrines of their religion, (ens 
grafted in a momentof enthusiasm, 
and cultivated and strengthened 
by the imposing arts of succeed. 
ing ages) which, though first used 
as an instrument to excite, have 

een since employed as an engine 
to crash the restless propensity of 
man. 

The firm belief of predestina- 
tion, which is a principal article 
of faith, and one of the indispen- 
sible duties of a Mussuhman, is, 
perhaps, the most powerful polis 
tical machine which stupidity ever 
submitted to, or craft every devis 
ed. Whether obedience is to be 
insured, or sedition promoted, it is 
equally calculated to impose on 
the credulity of the multitude; and 
to the prevalence of this abused 
tenet, many of the revolutions 
which have happened at Constan- 
tinople may be traced. 

A Turk regards every occur- 
rence of his life with the same tor- 
pid indifference; and, being fully 
persuaded, that no exertion or pru+ 
dence can prolong ‘his happiness, 
or avert his destruction, it very 
frequently - happens, that neither 
the prospect of security, nor the 
approach of danger, can animate 
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his perceptions, or awaken him 
from his lethargy. Grave and un- 
communicative, rather from ha- 
bit than from nature, as if the plea- 
sures of society were totally estrang- 
ed from his breast, he trifles away 
his life, in the listlessness of in- 
dolence and inactivity; and, as if 
entirely separated from the con- 
cerns of the world, and uninter- 
ested in the welfare of his species, 
he scarcely fulfils one duty which 
can render hin serviceable to his 
fellow creatures. If he reads the 
Coran a specified number of 
¢imes; prays at stated hours, ei- 
ther at home or at mosque, five 
times a day; and conforms to a 
few of the positive ordinances of 
his prophet; he imagines that he 
has discharged every thing which 
is either requiste or important, and 
that, as a recompense for such ex- 
aét and scrupulous obedience, he 
has secured, in a future state, the 
endless and voluptuous enjoy- 
ments of his ideal paradise. 
Superstition, which is the mo- 
ther of the strangest absurdities 
and contradiétions, notwithstand- 
ing the fatalism of the Turks, dis- 
poses them to celebrate eclipses 
with extraordinary solemnity. If 
one happens to occur during the 
night, they are roused trom their 
slumbers by the cries of the Muez- 
zins; and, on hearing the sum- 
mons, they instantly rise; repairto 
the mosques; and, by vows and 
supplications, endeavour to avert 
the menaces of such an alarming 
omen. How easily might these 
stupid fears be removed by a little 
knowledge in astronomy! Butsu- 
perstition and ignorance must ever 
go hand in hand. 
Their religion is supported at an 
immense expence. Its ministers, 
ol whom the Mufti is the head, are 
innumerable; and the revenues of 


some of the royal mosques amount 
to the almost incredible sum of 
60,0001. sterling. The Mufti is 
appointed by the Grand Seignor. 
He is Sovereign Pontiff, expounder 
of the law of Mahomet, and su- 
preme director of all religious 
concerns. He is regarded as the 
oracle of sanctity and wisdom; and 
having an extensive authority, 
both over the actions and conscl- 
ences of men, his office is one of 
the most dignified and lucrative in 
the empire. 

The Turks are very proud, 
which is one great cause of their 
gravity and their taciturnity.— 
Laughter and familiar conversa- 
tion are, in their ideas, derogatory 
from dignity. They atfeét to hold 
in thorough contempt the Greeks, 
the Jews, the Armenians, and the 
Franks, whom they abuse in the 
streets, calling them infidels and 
christian dogs. The Greeks are 
oppressed by them in numberless 
ways; and as for the poor Jews, 
they are the objects of such com- 
plete obliquy and scorn, that they 
are buffeted, and plucked by their 
beards, wherever they are met.— 
In some few respeéts, however, 
the Turks are well-meaning, hos* 
pitable and charitable. The be- 
stowing of alms is one of the prin- 
cipal duties of their religion, and 
there are various institutions, in 
different parts of the empire, for 
the relief of poor Mussulmen; for 
the erection and maintenance of 
hans, or inns, for the accommo- 
dation of indigent travellers; and 
for enabling the needy to perform 
their pilgrimage to Mecca, Me- 
dina, and Jerusalem; which pious 
expedition every believer in the 
faith of Mahomet is bound to un- 
dertake, at least once in the course 
of his life.* , 

They are also very careful of 

their 


* The pilgrims for Mceca fet out from Conftantinopie, in 2 caravan, in the month 
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their domestic animals. Of their 
horses they are passionately fond; 
and such js their respect for dogs, 
that at Constantinople there is a 
public charity for their support. 

Their seminaries, for the in- 
struction and enlargement of the 
human understanding, are not ve- 
ry numerous. They would ill 
accord with the principles oi a go- 

ernment, which can only last in 
proportion as ignorance prevails. 
¥et there are, both at Constanti- 
nopie and Brusa, royal colleges, 
where the students are instructed 
in Arabic, and the knowledge of 
the Coran. This is ail the scho- 
lars are permitted to learn, and all 
the masters have the wisdom to 
teach. \‘ 

Friday, among the Turks, 
more respected than any. other 
day in the week, because they be- 
lieve it was on that day Mahomet 
tied from Mecca to Medina. 

In their persons, independent 
of their dress, theyare cleanly, their 
religion enjoining frequent ablu- 
tions; and, for the convenience of 
the public, fountains are erected 
on all the principal roads of the 
empire. These ablutions are, in- 
deed, so often repeated, that the 
punctual observance of them must 
be very troublesome, and, in ma- 
ny instances, highly unnecessary 
and ridiculous; yet the Turks, 1 in 
this respect, are very conscienti- 
ous. But whilst they are so exact 
and pertinacious in atcending to 
the outward forms and ceremonies 
of their religion, its essence and 
spirit are, in most cases, neglected ; 
and whilst they rigidly observe 
what they might with innocence 
omit, they openly violate what it 
is Criminal to disobey. Unfortu- 


of May, and repair 
and Atia. 
Egypt, and other parts of 
amounts to 60,co> pilgrims. 


* Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 


Afterwards they unite with thofe that 
the Ottoman empire. 
See Habfci’s State of the Otteman Empire, pe 9% 
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nately for the world, this reproach 
is, I fear, applica ble to every other 
country as well as Turkey; f for 
such is the folly and fallibility, or 
the perverseness and obdiracy of 
human nature, that the most sa- 
cred obligations are very frequent. 
ly, either openly infringed, Or art- 
tully evaded, when they are re- 
pugnant to our ideas of happiness, 
or inconsistent with our views af 
pleasure, convenience or profit, 

The Turks are very foad of 
chess, which 15 a gare that cor- 
responds with the gravity of their 
tempers. An anecdote was nog 
long since related to me, Which 
proves, at once, their partial ity for 
this amusement, and their indif- 
ference about matters of much 
higher concern. An Aga had in- 
curred the displeasure of his So- 
vereion, and the warrant for hig 
execution arrived, whilst he was 
engaged at chess.. The game. was 
neariy over, and he begged the of- 
ficers, who were the messengers 
of his fate, to delay the sentence 
fora few minutes, that he migh 
have the satisfaction of beating 
his adversary. His request was 
granted; and, when the game was 
hnished, he thanked them for their 
civility and condescention ; kissed 
the order which deprived him of 
liie; and submitted, with the 
greatest composure, to the stroke 
oi the executioner. 

With regard to the women, you 
must depend on the accounts of 
others, as no man, but he to whom 
they belong, is ever permitted to se¢ 
them. As, however, I have men- 
tioned them, I shall beg leave to 
add, that my ideas of their happi- 
ness are totally opposite to those of 
a justly celebrated female writer; it 

and, 


to Damafcus, where they join the other pilgrims, from Natolia 
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and, I think, that by a reference 
to the strongest principles of our 
nature, the force and propriety of 
my opinion may be easily esta- 
plished. : 

In a country where a plurality 
of wives is authorized by law, and 
where one man, in addition to 
this licence, is also permitted, 
withoutany breach of the morality 
which he has been taught, to im- 
mure in his haram* as many fe- 
male slaves as his purse can pur- 
chase, the sex must infallibly be 
tyrannized over and degraded. It 
is deprived of its natural rights. 
It is denied its natural proteétion. 
It is forbidden the chaste entoy- 
ments of reciprocal friendship and 
love. It isrobbed of its dignity and 
its honor, which are its brightest 
attractions. It is compelled to 
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it despises, and whilst it despises, 
to submit to the gratification of 
his lust. Can any thing be more 
unjust? Can any thing be more 
horrible? Are tnese the sugges 
tions, the dictates of nature? No! 
they are an abandoned perversion 
of her purest, her mildest, her 
most valuabie sentiments. They 
are a shameless, insulting tyranny, 
achieved by the powerful and 
strong, over the weak and help- 
less; and whatever is so wide, so 
revolting a deviation from those 
propensities and principles, which 
nature has, with her own hand, 
in distinét and indelible characters 
written in our hearts, cannot pos- 
sibly be produétive of any thing 
but hatred, discontent and misery. 


* The Haram is the term given to the apartments in which the women are con- 
fined.—They are always ina retired pert of the premifes, and are furrounded and 


fecured by lofty walls. 


They are faid to be, in general, fitted up with fpendour and 


tafte. Before them are .{pacious areas, which are partly paved with marble, and 


decorated with fountains, fhubberies and perterres of flowers. 
doors and windows, and dre extremely well ventilated. 


They have large 
The haram is ftritly ana 


vigilantly guarded by Eunuchs, and no man, except the mafter, is allowedao enter. 
Locks and bolts cannot, however, confine the inftin€s of nature; and the women, 
with the affiftance of the Jews, contrive to carry on many intrigues, particularly at 
the featon of the Bairam, when they are often permitted to go to the public baths, 


and even to walk about the {treets. 


I have been fpeaking all along of the women 


belonging to the rich, for the higher the quality of the perfon, the clofer the con- 
finement. The women of thopkeepers, and people of that defeription, are not watched 


by Eunuchs, and go to the public baths three or four times a week. 


The mafter 


of the houle could not afford the expence of fuch an attendance, or of baths at 


hone. 
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A count of a Tribe of Gallician 4r,00UNT aAINCEVS. 


[From Hacquet’s Travels in Dacia and Sarmatia.] 


N the little mountainous  vil- 
lage Choroszowa, we first fell 

in with the mountain Russians or 
true Pocutians. These people and 
their neighbours wear around pen- 
dant cap of black lamb-skin. A- 
bout the neck they have a leather 
thong, blackened with grease, on 
which is strung a number of brass 
crosses, of different sizes, with 
other pieces of the same material, 
and of equal value. The morea 


youth is harnassed with these toys, 
the more is he in favor with his 
mistress. The married men have 
fewer, or_perhaps but one each; 
but frequ€éfitiy this necklace covers 
the whole chest of the former, and 
weighs several pounds. Atefirst 
sight I was reminded of the sava- 
ges of the South Sea islands. No 
Pocutian is ever without his axe, 
afd it is kept remarkably keen. He 
sleeps with it under his head; at 
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church, and in ail his diversions, 
he bears it in his hand; that he 
may always stand prepared to give 
an adversary his quietus. 

In their dances, five or six pairs 
dance in a circle round the bag- 
pipe player, each man holding his 
partner by the hand. At times, 
they take the girls round the waist 
with the left hand, and with the 
other toss the axe aloft over her 
head. Meanwhile, both of them 
bound toa wondertul height, and 
the man catches the falling axe. 
They occasionally mix a species 
of leap-frogz with the dance; and 
the man then also flings his axe 
fathoms high in the air. In case 
of awkwardness, the weapon, by 
its weight and sharpness, is weil 
calculated to cleave any head qn 
which it may chance to alight, but 
this seldom happens; at least while 
the company is sober. 

I was at first not a little alarmed 
at the danger which attended it. I 
had never yet seen an instance of 
men bearing arms 6n an occasion 
from which one inight expe¢t all 
suspicion would be banished.—- 
With my companion, a lusty 
young warden of the forest, I con- 
tinued to look on tilldusk.* I was 
most pleased with a young weman, 
who bounded with astonishing 
agility. A peasant observing this, 
siyly asked me, which of'the wo- 
men dancers | liked best. I point- 
ed her out. “ Good, (returned he) 
thou shalt have her home with 
thee.”’—*“ What will her husband 
say to that?”’—* Nothing, for I 
am her husband.” He then took 
her out of the circle, and gave her 
into my hand; by which she seem- 
ed much gratitied. LT asked my 
guide, in German, what this meant; 
whether it were jest or earnest.— 
“ Dewnright earnest: you must 


* The dance was kept up all day in the open air. 


not slight the offer. They would 
take it extremely ill; and you see 
that they are much in liquor.” 
then departed with my lady for 
her cabin; the husband politely 
remaining where he was; and in- 
deed he probably had another en, 
gagement. Feigning ignorance, J 
made the lady a present, adding, 
with all the civility of which J 
was master, that 1 must then take 
my leave, as 1 was weary with 
journey, but would visit her agaiq 
on the next day; and with this exy 
cuse I came off pretty well. My 
companions rambled all night wity 
the women, about the woods, ang 
through the hamlets. 

They do not tolerate any Jew 
in the mountain. A person of 
this denomination once settled 
among them: but they soon got 
rid of him; and no other has since 
ventured on the experiment. I 
found these poor people hospitable 
with what little they have. They 
will have nothing to do with either 
physicians or lawyers. Diet is 
their cure, and the tongue or the 
fist settles their disputes. Were 
they not so immoderate in their 
amours, they would know little 
or nothing of disease, but com- 
monly close their days by a natural 
death. The women want no as- 
sistance in their labor. I have been 
in one of their cabins when the 
pains have come on} and I have 
waited purposely till after delivery. 
On asking one woman whether she 
wanted no female to assist her, ‘oh 
no,” was the answer; “ that is quite 
needless.” The whole, in fact, 
was over in half an hour. The 
woman was delivered in a cornet 
of the cabin, standing; and the 
child fell to the ground on a little 
hay. 
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On Chaftity. 


ON THE LOSS OF CHASTITY. 


HE heinous nature of this of- 
fence must be sufliciently 
apparent to every christian, inas- 
much as it is committed in defiance 
of the laws of our religion, and of 
the express commands of him who 
founded that religion. 

And here its consequences may 
well be argued to be dreadful; for 
what:can be more so, than to incur 
the Divine displeasure, by the 
breach of the Divine commands, 
and that in an instance against 
which the highest vengeance is 
specifically denounced ? 

But these things, though too little 
I am afraid regarded, are so plain, 
that mankind, however they may 
want to be reminded, can never 
need information on this head. 
There are other consequences, not 
indeed so dreadful or replete with 
horror as this, and yet such as, if 
attentively considered, must, one 
would think, deter all of your sex, 
at least, from the commission of 
this crime. 

For by it you are rendered infa- 
mous, and driven, like lepers of old, 
out of societyy at least from the 
society of all but wicked and re- 
probate persons; for no others will 
associate with you. 

If you have fortunes, you are 
hereby rendered incapable of ‘en- 
joying them; if you have none, 
-you are disabled from acquiring 
any, nay, almost of procuring your 
Sustenance; for no persons of cha- 
racter will receive you into their 
houses. Thus you are often dri- 
ven, by necessity itself, into a state 
of shame and misery, which un- 
avoidably ends in the destruction 
of beth body and soul. 

Can any pleasure compensate 
these evils? Can any temptation 
have sophistry and delusion strong 
<nough to persuade you to so sim- 

April, 1797. 


ple a bargain? or can any carnal 
appetite so overpower your reason, 
or so totally lay it asleep, as to pre- 
vent your flying, with affright and 
terror, from a crime which carries 

such punishment always with it? 
How base and mean must that 
woman be, how void of that dig- 
nity of mind, and decent pride, 
without which, weare not worthy 
the name of human creatures, who 
can bear to level herself with the 
lowest animal, and to sacrifice all 
that is great and noble in her—all 
her heavenly part, to an appetite 
which she hath in common with 
the vilest branch of the creation! 
for no woman sure will plead the 
passion of love for an excuse. This 
would be to own herself the mere 
tool and bubble of the man. Love, 
however barbarously we may cor- 
rupt and pervert its meaning,. as 
it isa laudable, is a rational passion, 
and can never be violent, but 
where reciprocal; for though the 
scripture bids us love our enemies, 
it means not with that fervent love 
which we naturally bear towards 
our friends; much less than. we 
shi sacrifice to them our lives, 
ati@ what ought to be dearer to us, 

our ianocence. ’ 
Now, in what light but that of 
an enemy, can areasonable woman 
regard the man who solicits her to 
entail on herself all the misery I 
have described to you, and who 
would purchase to himself a short, 
trivial, contemptible pleasure, so 
greatly at her expence! for by the 
laws of custom; the whole shame, 
with all its dreadful consequences, 
falls entirely upon her. Cah love, 
which always seeks the good of its 
object, attempt to betray a woman 
into a bargain where she is so 
greatly to be the loser! If such a 
corrupter, therefore, should — 
} the. 
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the impudence to pretend a real 
aitieétion tor her, ought not the wo- 
ntan to regard him not only as an 

remy, but as the worst of all ene- 


mies, a false, designing, treacherous 

fr iend, who intends not only to 

debauch her body, but her under: 
standing at the same time. 





Story of AMELIA, an unfortunate younz L ady. 


Extraded from one 


of her Letters to a Pricail 


Ye Fair, be wern'd by other's harms, 
And ye fall do full well. 


YUILE in infancy, Fsmiled 
W on the lap of an enraptured 
mother, who, if she could have dis- 
cerned the true colour of my fate, 
would have daily prayed that every 
hour might have been my last. 
Fatal is the mist of paternal tender- 
ness; it blinds the eyes to the be- 
ginnings of vice, and too often be- 
gets a fond partiality which em- 
bitters disappointment. 

Confiding inthe promising pros- 
pect of my mind, she was less 
attentive to cultivate and direct 
its powers, to regulate its motions, 
and fill its vacancies, than to adorn 
that outside which nature had 
finished, and recommend those 


employments which the vanity of 


youth is sufficient itself to point 
out. Dress and finery were my 
only studies; youth and to] 

dircé ‘tors and v ruide Se ] We 

tuous examples before me ally ; 
Dutiwhen the principles | recti- 
tude are allowed to starve on the 


soui, it becomes unambitious of 


its greatest excellence. 1 was in- 
hocent because without tempia- 


tion, but L knew not the value of 


that innecence until had lost it. 
every one said [ was a part er ot 
youthful virtue and worth, but 
none taugl %t me to preserve tnat 
virtu@or calarse that worth- 

The elegance oi apparel, the 
splendor ot a ball-room, and the 
variations of the fashion were 
stronejy recommended, and by me 
‘Wiveimuttingly considered as objects 


of the most serious consequence. 
Born in a family, distinguished on 
account of its merit, I exulted in 


the pride of reputation, borrowed | 


from hereditary worth; and solaced 
myself with the reflection, {when 
I did refleé) that, as my reputation 
was untouched, it was also invul- 
nerable. My character-forfnno- 
cence formed a security, on which 
I determined to rest an indepen- 
dent confidence. Naturally gay 
and lively, f was by education ren- 
dered more so. Ever prone to re- 
turn the social smile, and re-echo 
the loud laugh of a vacant mind, 
I had no propensity to anticipate 
misery. Abandoning my imagi- 
nation, and sacrificing my time to 
the delights of the present moment, 

left the days.of sorrow to come 
when they would. 

Syth adisposigion could not fail 
of producing a dangerous thé at- 
legsness and inatten@orr vet '® es- 

tated it an Rappy disposi gtton ; 
rs it only served to” deep ent 
gloom of that témpest- wi ic! ‘ 
thered around me, aagcl Du 
my devoted head when! Wa: 
able to encounter it!” 

About two years ago I 
acquainted with Mr. yb 
of those accidental intePviit 
which ‘there is no acg 
From that moment, howev 
my ruin. Being of that agéwhen 
young women are generally sur- 
rounded by flatterers, and pleased 
With the language of adulation, f 

observed, 
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acquired th 





observed, with satisfaction, the 
many Civilities with which Mr. 
honored me; and as he fre- 
quently distinguished me from 
others, I osieatied a liking to his 
company. His address was most 
insinuating; his appearance, that 
of a man of honor and sincerity, 
and his vices too closely covered 
for my penetration. Had they 
been less so, my thoughtlessness 
was too great to permit me to em- 
ploy cven the little discernment I 
did POSsess. 

He wes skilled in dissimulation 
—I was all ingenuousness. He 
knew the human heart—he had 
traced back the corruption of his 
own, and could basely endeavour 
to corrupt the hearts of others, I 
> charaéter of being af- 
fable and via pete dads to me 
no grace seemed more attracting 
than affabiity, and both nature 
and art conspired to make it mine. 
In the company of all I was inge- 
nuous and free—but in the com- 





‘pany of Mr. —— I lost every re- 
serve. So deceithal was his exte- 
‘rior, that I thought myself not less 


safe with him, than with the best 
of my oww sex. 

But let such of my sex as can 
still boast of happiness unallayed 
by guilt, and virtue unspotted 
by criminality, remember, that 
there are sacred ‘bognds “beyond 
which no female c clicapyeean sub- 
sist-—which, to over-leap, is to 
hazard both virtue and honor; 
it is to leave those paths which 
Acad to supreme felicity, and to 
wander in an alluring but delusive 
country, from which there can 
be no return without the loss of re- 
putation, attended with misery 
and shame. Let them learn of me, 
that this is not the age when inge- 


nuousness and open-hearted con- 
duct are in no danger from the un- 
_ deeling and treacherous. Let them 
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learn of me, that it is not an ele- 
vation of rank, or the most ex- 
alted speculative purity and inno- 
cence, which can screen them in 
an hour of passion, unless they 
shelter themselves under the pro- 
tection of the Aimighty, by whose 
power alone their weakness be- 
comes strength. Confiding in this, 
let them relinguish all security in 
lesser helps, or the unavailing con- 
sciousness of harmless meaning. 
The destroyer of my peace 
continued to take every method i 10 
his power to ingratiate himself 
in my esteem. These wete not 
unsuccessful; he soon inspired 
me with the tenderest passion for 
him. He made me believe—(a 
easy task to a YouNEy..% vain, 43 
credulous mind)—that the hap- 
piness or misery of-his future life 
depended wholly upon me. It 
was not my wish or desire to give 
pain; it was not for my years to 
suspect his intentions. .Gratitude 
for his distinguishing preference 
seemed not only a duty, but-an 
emotion pecujiarly amiable and 
graceful at my age, Ina word, 
what he Pe to feel, joined 
with the impassionate tenor of his 


Whole conduct, laid the most for- 


cible charms on my affection. 

{1 had an enemy within my own 
besom to second his attempts, aa 
uninformed, inexperienced soul, 
that had not as yet learned to sus- 
pect the alluring pleasure which 
courted its embrace. I knew how 
to gratify my inclinations, but J 
had net been taught to correct their 
luxuriancy when in an_ hurtful 
channel. He told me that love 
was the supreme bliss of human 
life; that it would be infini 
more so, if free and unfettered. 
the trammels of man’s inventio 

that no emotions could have beens 
planted in our breasts by the great 
Creator merely to be repelled, cam 
lat 
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that youth was the season made 
only for pleasure. 

Lessons of this per 
he whispered at first, by casual ex- 
pressions ; but, accor ing 1s he ob- 
served their influence, continued 
to instil them with more “ 
and maintained his opinion with 
every speciousargument, and every 
grace of language. Aided by cre- 
dulity and ignorance, they sunk 
deep into a mind already too weil 
prepared to receive them, and 
where better principles had not 

een placed to resist the attacks of 
sophistry and delusion. By in- 
junétions of the striétest silence, to 
which I faithfuily acceded, he left 
me exposed to every imprudence 
that he could contrive, or my own 
folly could suggest. Cruel wretch ! 
these were deep designs, too sub- 
tile, and too well disguised, for my 
slender knowledge of mankind to 
penetrate:—too successful for a 
mind softened into credulity, and 
weakened by unconstrained gaiety, 
to overturn. 

Imperceptible were my grada- 
tions to guilt ; for by slow and 
pleasurable steps, he perverted my 
judgment to a mistaken pliancy, 
that only plunged me deeper into 
insensibility. Every circumstance 
around me conspired to hasten my 
destruction. Friends knew not 
my danger—TI knew it not myself. 
His artful insinuations, like the 
arrow that flies in darkness, wound- 
ed my reason, ere I was conscious 
of their approach, and rendered 
me inattentive to the measures of 
my guilt. I was unmindful of the 
dignity of my charaéter, because 
I did not yet know what it was to 

our under the censure of man- 

M@. I was ungrateful to the best 

@ttions of friendship, nor thought 
that person my friend who dared 
to put a negative on my levity. 
But the time was not far off, when 


Arniness 


I was to know, by woeful expe 
rience, what 2 void there is in the 
human heart, when deprived of 
the inestimable blessings of friend- 
ship and innocence. 

Heavens! how would your in- 
dignation rise, could I recount 
hatf the artful snares laid for my 
destruction; not a motion, not a 
look, that he did not watch with 
attentive solicitude, to manifest 
his regard for me—to promote his 
base purposes—Yes, Lucinda, the 
most charitable bosom, however 
teeming with benevolence and 
philanthopy, would swell to mad- 
ness; and the meek and forgiving 
soul that never knew how to chide; 
would curse such deliberate at: 
tempts to ruin unsuspecting inno- 
cence. May I be the /ast victim 
on this dreadful shrine! May his 
sex henceforth learn humanity, 
and ours wisdom! May the time 
commence from this bour, when 
men shall be cager to cherish and 
support virtue, and women anx 
ous to join atfeétion and reputa- 
tion, rectitude and love in the 
sarne bosom! 

In the moments of refleétion, 
for none are entirely free from 
them—it may be thought, I might 
have found resolution ‘suthcient to 
have stopt my farther progress in 
delusion; but alas! these were filled 
up with employments, oa which 
itis impossible to look back with- 
out anguish. He brought me 
many books for my perusal, wmt- 
ten by vicious and mercenary men, 
who had much rather flatter the 
depraved taste of a dissipated age, 
than make any etforts to amend 
and correét it. From such books 
his arguments found an irresistible 
strength. The language of many 
of them was elegant and persuasive, 
the allusions frequent and pleasing, 
and the whole decked out in a dress 
of virtue and wisdom, that could 

not 
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ot fail to attract, and, by attraét- 
ing, deceive. The fictions of love 
created in me its most dangerous 
sensibilities; mv heart became weak 
and susceptibie. The struggles of 
virtue were faint; those pernici- 
ous palliatives to guilty indulgence 
quenched the few remaining sparks 
of expiring fortitude. 
But, my dear Lucinda, join 
with me in wishing that the young 
may henceforth judge of no merit 
from external appearance, noteven 
of virtue if in a gaudy dress. Could 
I spare a tear trom my own mise- 
ry, it would be shed over the many 
woes that await this unhappy land, 
where vice wears the charms of vir- 
tue, and virtue has lost the strength 
of her empire. ‘There was a 
time when vice, to be hated need- 
ed only to be seen, but now it is 
gilded over with such artifice and 
cunning, as to slide anto our minds 
unseen and unknown, until it be- 
gins to prey on the very vitals of 
our happiness. Cursed be the 
maxims of profligate pleasure, 
that unhappy rock on which so 
many young mariners, in the 
voyage of life, heedlessly split; 
and while the laws of men neg}ect 
the cruel deluder, may the inter- 
position of Heaven put a period 
to the reign of this foe to virtue, 
and still the tumultuous. breast, 
that meditates rebellion against the 
laws of humanity!—Am I un- 
reasonably severe against the de- 
@royers of our peace; or do they 
deserve pity? No—The child 
that is yet unborn will ere long 
imprecate the aveaging hand of 
Heaven. The aged parent and 
tender friend will readily join with 
me in praying for a speedy over- 
throw of the designs of those un- 
feeling men, who thirst after fe- 
male virtue, and sacrifice it to the 
impulse of a sensual moment.— 
LPhus, on all hands were the 
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snares of sophistry laid, and the 
delusions of love held out before 
me. My only sentiment was love ; 
my only study, to obey the incli- 
nations of my own will. Excu- 
ses I ever found in the arguments 
which had undone me—till, at 
length, reason, conscience, repu- 
tation, all stilled, my errors did 


not cost.:me even a thought—nogy 


my advances towards ruin inter- 
rupt one moment.of my gaiety. 
In one of the many evil and un- 
guarded hours to which my rash- 
ness exposed me, I lost ail that is 
valuable in woman, the dignity of 
character, and the consciousness 
of spotless virtue. 

By this train of infamy was the 
happiness of my days soon ended. 
By these means was I basely se- 
duced from the paths of innocence 
and virtue, to be bewildered in 
mazes, from which no reputation 
can be extricated, and in which 
no peace of mind can have perma- 
nent security. Yet, so well plan- 
ned were the devices of my ene- 
my, that the delusions which made 
me guilty for a time, easily kept 
me so. A succession of guilt was 
asa pleasing dream, in which all 
my senses were fast locked. 

Such seeming serenity was but 
of short duration. The garments 
of vice, although pleasiag at first 
putting on, soon become cum- 
brous and uneasy’; for I had re- 
jected that vesture which alone 
could have proteéted me against 
the storms of life, while the bit- 
terest reflections vexed my more 
solitary moments. I soon lost 
that elevation of mind with which 
I welcomed an approaching friend. 
Conscience opened to me the €x- 
cess of my folly, and sunk me 
into the most contemptuous dis- 
esteem with myself. I knew not 
where or how to hide my guilt 
from the word. Life, and all its 
Joys, 
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joys, elegancies, and pleasures, 
began to present themselves, but 
1 had no inheritance in them.— 

I had neither the prospects nor 
the hepes of youth. Abandoned 
by myself, afraid to look into my 
own mind—afraid to look back 
on the past, I yet trembled to cast 
an eye towards my future days.— 
Remorse and shame planted dag- 
gers in my soul, made me weary 
of society, vet more weary of so- 
fitude. My undoer became in- 
different, in proportion as I be- 
came wretched, and, in a very 
short time, entirely withdrew him- 
self from our family. This was 
the only circumstance that now 
was wanting, to open my eyes 
eifectually.— 

I could now trace to its source 
every artifice made use‘ot for my 
destruction, iad viewed the con- 
sequences of my easy compliance, 
with every horror that biasted 
fame and self-reproach could pos- 
sibly accumulate. I viewed Mr. 

as a fiend, who had sought 
my happiness, only to devour it 
with a savage barbarity. My tears 
daily betrayed an uns peakable an- 
guis sh greater than dodily pain (to 
which my parents ascribed it) and 
I courted the retired haunts of si- 
lence and meditation; there tu in- 
dulge a. perpetuity of sorrow, that 
overpowered all the faculties of my 
mind. A deddly consumption 
seized my feeble frame—-with 
gladness I perceived its progress; 
i a on it as the harbinger of 
my best friend—-an end to ail my 

riefs—viz. death. 

Deprived of every hope of fu- 
ture happiness, I dared not re- 
count the days of my innocence, 
nor review that integrity of man- 
ners, which was my early pride. 
The contrast between my former 
and present situation, shook my 
very reason. ‘The insanity of re- 


Story of Amelza. 


iterated, though momentary dis- 
pair, aidaced me to that misery, 
which no language can express, 
Beyond the convittion of my 
crime, I had not, could not have 
a wish to live. The icy hand of 
death seemed ready to tell me, 
I must soon leave a world in which 
T was unfit to exist, and where m 

only distinétion Was, that I had 
attained the dismal privil ege of 
rank ing firs ton the list of the mi- 
serable; having ceased to move in 
the honorable, though humble 
sphere of goodness and virtue.— 

When J reflect on the many ate 
tachments I contraéted, I have of. 
ten expressed a w ish that I had hag 
no friend, no relatien upon earth, 
none to interest themselves in my 

onduct, and suffer with my sut- 
erg But that is impossible; 
sorrow and indignation must oc- 
cupy their minds, and break their 
peace. I do not wish to plead 
against what indignant virtue or 
even malice can advance on my 
unhappy fate. When the world, 
of which I am unworthy, shall see 
me no mores my hapless name may 
be mentioned witha sigh. 

Yes, my dear friend, the silent 
mansion to which I am hastening 
will bury ail. My errors may find, 
after my decease, tht compassion, 
which the re lentlecs modes of cen- 
sure never grant to wretches like 
me. Whatever good I possessed, 
whatever amiss | have done, shail 


in the grave be remembered et 


more. Thinking on me when 
there, some in an hour of tender- 
ness may alla my claims to bet- 
ter days. - Let me comfort niyself 
at this tryiag hour with these 
hopes—for all earthly friendships 
can only reach my memory. Na- 
ture, almost exhausted already, 
must soon yield to her enciny— 
grief. I have no iaterest im the 


pleasing scenes of life—They. dis- 
appear 
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appear-—I have forfeited all claim 
to them. 

Think not, Lucinda, however, 
while I view my approaching dis- 
solution with composure, that 
death is wholly drest in smiles. 
No—while I have sense and re- 
collection, every hour has a por- 
tion af the bitter, and is only to- 
lerable, « asalleviated by those hopes 

which the world can neither give 
nor take away. 

Betore my trembling hand closes 
this letter, let me once more turn 
my eyes towards him who has 
thus desolated a mind, that 
might have been fruitful in recti- 
tude and ‘happiness.—If Z am 
guilty, what is de? If J am de- 
spised by the world, can there be 
any who can countenance Aim ? 
—Yet it is said, he still exults in 
the pride of fortune, gallantry and 
dissipa ition—Be it so—Let him 
live that he may repent. Low as 
he has laid me in the estimation of 
mankind; a prayer for his recove- 
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ry sits on my quivering lips when 
I think upen him.— 

Farewell, then, dear Lucinda 
—in a few hours [ shall be 
numbered with those that /ave 
been. When you read my sad 
story, Wish, with me, that our 
sex, surrounded as they are with 
dangers, may never need another 
inducement to guard their honor. 
—But I grow ” faint —My teeble 
hand shakes—my eyes grow dim 
—I bow in resignation—Again 
farewell!—Think frequently on 
me, my dear, and let your poor 
Amelia have a monument in your 
sympathising bosom.—— 

Weep not for me—Dry up the 
tears of my sympathising friends 
—We «will meet again, my dear 
friend, where no betraying enemy 
can enter—May all happiness at- 
tend you—l am going to lay my 
head on the pillow, to raise it no 
more ; 5; in a very short time it may 
be said, Zere once lived the un- 
fortunate Amelia. 
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ODE TO MELANCHOLY, 
With an Engraving. | F 


HOU pensive, sadly-pleasing power 
That robes the silent midnight hotir 


In darker shades of woe, 

Lead me fgom all the busy throng, \ 

The fai®& the fluttering, and the young, big 
And light’s unmeaning glow ; 


To where some tall sequester’d dome, 

Still nodding o’er the mould’ring tomb, 
May rise in awful state; 

And every sighing gale around 

Repeat the owl’s ill-omen’d sound, 


Presaging hapless fate. 
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Original Poetry. 


Or, borne to Aprauam’s fatal plains, 


Spread through some Muse’s mournful strains, 


Tae soul of trembling dread: 
In plaintive numbers there depiore 
The just, the wise, the good no more, 
The brave Montcomery dead. 
Or, to some more contiguous grave, 
Where Hupson’s ever-rolling wave 
In murmurs seems to mourn 

The fond aspirers after fame, 

Vhat rest, without a stone or nae, 
Within the oblivious urn. 

By yon scarce-rising hillock shown, 

Perhaps a man, to Sorrow known, 
Demands the pitying eye; 

Perhaps but all thy woes are o’er; 

Affliction sways thy soul no more, 
Nor heaves the long-drawn sigh. 





Still to no loca! scene confin’d, 
The Power of Sadness walks the wind 
Mid all surrounding gloom ; 
Flies swift to FLarsusn’ dreary plains, 
Where universal horror reigns 
O’er each unnoted tomb. 
With cautious foot, and pitying eve, 
The trembling peasant passes by 
The Warrior’s lowly bed: 
For this, may Peace his cottage crown, 
And Innocence supply the down 
To rest his wearted head. 
*T was thou the sightless Bard inspir’d, 
Whose sacred lays, through time admir’d, 
To plaintive measure tlow ; 
*T was by thy aid he rose to tell 
How Hector fought, how Irxivu™ fell, 
And Warriors’ heads laid low. 


And he, whose more exalted strain 

A nobler flight of praise could gain, 
Nor earthly views confin’d; 

Shut trom the cheering light of day, 

He felt thy thought-inspiring lay ‘ 
Kiuminate his mind. . 

Even I invoke thy gentle pawer, 

To steal the silent midnik ght hour 
From every ruder joy; 

To give the Muse, and o’er my breast 

With tranquil sceptre reign confest, 
‘To Melancholy fly. 


a New- York, 1780. 


On 

















Original Poetry. 


On reading the foregoing Ode to Melancholy. By Lieutenant-Colongl 


D****#*#*R, commanding Detroit. 


NRIVALL’D, whilst Matiipa draws 
Her silver pen, in Glory’s cause, 
AProLLo must approve her lays, 
And crown the fair with deathless bays, 


More worth calls on thy matchless pen; 
Proceed, sweet Bard, and sing the men 
Who lost their lives in sixty-three, 
Like heroes, e’en the French agree. 


Twas here they met THEIR COUNTRY’S foes, 
Long ere internal discord rose ; 

{n search of Fame, despising life, 

fell victims to each savage knife. 

Thy Muse, Maritpa, best can tell 

The fate of CampBELL, and DaLYELL; 

A work I long have had in view, 

But wanted that which flows from you. 


Detroit, 1782. 
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ELEGY, supposed to be written on the Banks of Detroit River. 


IGHT, deepest night o’er all the boundless wild 
Her solemn glooms, her blackest vail has spread; 
And the lorn Indian, Nature’s suffering child, 
Shrinks shivering to his frail and humble’ shed. 


Loud howls the wind along the unlcultur’d shore, 
Where mighty lakes through narrow limits flow ; 
Opposed in vain, the torrent foains and roars, 
And joins with Erie’s stormy waves below. 
Beyond the stream an ancient forest lays; 
Now its tall trees in verdant pride aspire; 
Now, from some vagrant spark’s expanding blaze, 
O’erwhelm a region in a sea of fire. 


Lo, by the conflagration’s lurid gleam, 
Fast where the rapid river murmuring flows, 
Releas’d from giddy Life’s illusive dream, 
Two hapless warriors in the dust repose. 


Sway’d by a youthful ardour of command, 

Or thirst of fame, they sought this hostile shore: 
Elate with hope they left their native land, 

But left, ili-tated, to return no more. 


W here the raised earth marks out each narrow cell, 
They sleep, unconscious, in their a bed; 
Nor even the loud terrifi¢ savage ye 
invades the silent slumbers of the dead. 


April, 1797. G ~ -‘Victims 
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Vidlims of savage fraud and vengeful ire, 

Here Campse et and Daye obscurely rests 
Yet shall their fate a pitying pang inspire, 

And rouse to sympathy the feeling breast. 


Flowers of the desert, here your odours shed ; 
With fairest verdure here expand your bloom, 

That no unhallowed feet, with impious tread, 
Deface a vestige of the mourntul tomb. 


Auvother Chief demands the votive lays; 
For still, whate’er the colour and the birth, 
The impartial Muse a willing tribute pays, 
Appiausive numbers to heroic worth. 
Not LoGawn’s fame should e’er the verse inspire ; 
LoGaN, undaunted in the martial strife; 
But, more ferocious than the tyger-sire, 
From his own infant crush’d the guiltless life. 


A nobler soul, inflam’d with patriot zeal, 

With generous-view th’ exalted purpose plann’d, 
To join the scatter’d tribes for gen’ral weal, 

Repel invasion, and retrieve the land. 

Wide and more wide expands the patriot flame, 
And the rous’d nations feel th’ incentive glow : 
Vain, Chieftain, all thy prowess—vain thy fame— 
The dastard hand of Treach’ry lays thee low ! 

In distant lands unfriended he expires; 
Yet each fierce Ortawa that fights and bleeds, 
Or sinks the prey of agonizing fires, 
Shall boast, O Ponprac, thy vengeful deeds! 
Far in the lonely woods’ sequester’d shade, 
Or on the margin of the stream they he; 
Yet for the valiant, the ill-fated dead, 
The Traveller shall stop, and breathe a sigh. 
MATILDA. 





hy PELOSI Ut 
ODE TO ASTERIA. 
From Horace. 

WW Whence AsTERIA, comes that sigh? 

Whence the tear that dims thine eye ?— 
Fond complainer, cease to mourn; 
Soon thy Damon will return: 
Many a sleepless night at sea, 
Musing, he devotes to thee.— 
What though Damon wander far, 
Guided by the midnight star? sf 
Quickly shall the favoring gale 
Homeward swell his willing sail: 
Soon, with health and fortune blest, 


He shall clasp thee to his breast. 


Happy 
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Original and fele&ted Poetry, 


Happy Damon favor’d youth! 
Blest by beauty, Tove and truth.— 


What though CuLoe’s tempting wiles, 
Words, and looks, and wanton smiles, 
On a distant shore combine 

To retain him ?—still he’s thine: — 
Sweetly tho’ she oft has told 

Tales of chiefs and heroes bold, 
Doom’d the vengeiul power to prove 
Ot a woman’s slighted love ; 

Tho’, to turn his heart aside, 

Many a winning art she try’d; 

Vain her syren charins combine; 

Still the constant youth is thine. 


Fond complainer, cease to mourn; 
Soon thy rover will return. 


But, while Damon wanders far, 
Let AsTERIA too beware. 


Lycipas admiring comes 

Where thy rose of beauty blooms:— 
Few like Lycrpas possess 

All the charms of manly grace: 
Skill’d the bounding steed to guide; 
Skill’d to cleave the lucid tide; 
Vers’d in each attractive art— 

©! from him preserve thy heart. 


When his nightly serenade 

Hails thee ** cold and cruel maid,” 

Prove deserving of the name, & 
¥* Cold” to all but Damon’s flame. 


Fond complainer, cease to mourn; 
Soon thy rover will return. 





t 
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ALEXANDER’: FEAST.—By Dryven. 


3 a at the royal feast, for Persia won, 
T By Philip’s warlike son: 
Aloft in awful state 
The god-like hero sate 
On his imperial throne: 
His valiant peers were plac’d around; 
Their brows with roses and with myrtle bound; 
So should desert in arms be crown’d. 
The lovely Thais by his side 
Sat, like a blooming eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride, 


| 


Happy, 
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Sele&ed Poetry. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 


None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserve the fair. 


‘Fimotheus plac’d on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touch’d the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heav’ nly joys inspire. 


The song began from Jove; 
Who left his blissful seats above; 
Such is the power of mighty love! 
A dragon’s fiery form bely’d the god: 
Sublime on radiant spheres he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia press’d, 
And stamp’d an image of himself, a sov’reign of the world.— 
The list’ning crowd admire the lofty sound; 
A present deity, they shout around: 
A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound: 
With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affeéts to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


The praise of Bacchus, then, the sweet musician sung; 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young: 
The jolly god in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 
_F lush’d with a purple grace 
* He shews his honest face. 
Now give the hautboys breath; he comes, he comes? 
Bacchus ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain: 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure : 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Sooth’d with the sound, the king grew vain; 
Fought all his battles o’er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes; and thrice he slew the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise; 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 

And while he heaven and earth defy’d, 

Chang’d his hand, and check’d his pride. 
He chose the mournful muse 

Soft pity to infuse: 

He sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate, 


Fall’n 

















Seleled Poetry. 


Fall’n, fall’n, fall’n, fall’n, 
Fall’n from his high estate, 
And welt’ring in his blood: 

Deserted at his utmost need, 

By those his former bounty fed, 

On the bare earth expos’d he lies, 

With nota friend to close his eyes. 
With downcast look the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his alter’d soul 
The various turns of fate below; 
And now and then a sign he stole; 
And tears began to flow. 





~o 


The mighty master smil’d to see 
That love was in the next degree : 
Twas but a kindred sound to move; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet in Lydian measures, 
Soon he sooth’d his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 
Honor but an empty bubble; 
Never. ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying: 
If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O, think it worth enjoying! 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the good the gods provide thee.— 
The many rend the skies with loud appluse ; 
So love was crown’d, but music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz’d on the fair 
Who caus’d his care, 
And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 
Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again: 
At length, with love and wine at once oppress’d, 
The vangnish’d victor sunk upon her breast. 


Now strike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark! the horrid sound 
Has rais’d up his head; 
ls As awak’d from the dead, 
And amaz’d he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the furies arise, 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand ! } 
n These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
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And unbury’d remain, 
Inglorious on the plain; 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew: 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glitt’ring temples of their hostile gods ! 
The Princes applaud, with a furious joy; 
And the King seiz’d a flambeav, with zeal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way, 
To light: him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fir’d another Troy. 
Thus, long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learn’d to blow, 
While organs yet were mute ; 
Timotheus to the breathing flute 
And sounding lyre 
Could sweil the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With Nature’s mother-wit, and afts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, ; 
Or both divide the crown; 
He rais’d a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down. 
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PROVIDENCE, March 25. 
Sal rcanie —ie morning the found- 
ers at Hope Furnace, in the vi- 
cinity of this town, completed the catt- 
ing of 128 cannon, (32 and 24 pounders) 
contracted for by the United States ; 
39 of them remain to be bored, and 33 
to be proved. The whole, it is expeéted, 
will be finifhed, and ready for delivery 
within 30 days. They are pronounced, by 
competent judges, to be fuperior to any 
hitherto caft within the United States, 
and no way inferior to thofe produced 

from the beft European foundries. 
Atsany, March 31. A treaty has 
the prefent week been held in this city, 
between Commifiioners on the part of 
this flate, and certain agents of the Mo- 
hawk tribe of Indians, in prefence of 


the Hon. Ifaac Smith, (Chief Juftice of 


the ftate of New-Jerfey) Commiffioner 
appointed for that purpofe by the Prefi- 
dent of the United States. The parti- 
culars of this treaty we have not learn- 
ed, but are informed, that a full and in- 
tire ceffton of all the lands claimed by 
the Mohawks within our jurifdiction, 
has been made to the people of this ftate. 
Our Commiffioners were, the Hon. 
Fgbert Benfon, Ezra L’Hommedieu, and 
Abraham Ten Broeck, Efquires. 
The noted Colone! Jofeph Brandt, and 
Captain John, were the Indian agents. 
April 3. The Hon. Philip Schuyler, 
ore of the fenators from the Eaftern Dif- 
trié&t, having been appointed a fenator 
to the fenate of the United States of A- 
merica, on the 13th day of January laf, 
he this day delivered the following Ad- 
drefs to his Honor the Prefident and Se- 
nal, 
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late, which was ordered to be inferted 
in the journals of the fenate, viz. 
Sir, 

PERSUADED that a man, who had 
devoted nearly forty years to public life, 
who wasealready far advanced in the de- 
cline of lite, who laboured under the pref- 
fure of ili health, and who feeis the ener- 
gy ofthe mind daily depreciating, might, 
without violating the rules of propriety, 
have declined the acceptance of any pub- 
lic office; I had determined that tne pe- 
riod of my political life thould clofe with 
that for which I was lait elected to a feat 
in the fenate of this ftate—My country 
has, however, decided otherwife, and 
by an election, equally honorabie and 
flattering to me, it has deemed proper to 
offer a feac in the fenate of the Congrefs 
of the United States; and, however pain- 
ful the feparation trom my family, I 
conceive it a duty to acquiefce in the with 
of the Legiflature, and to facrifice pri- 
vate Convenience to public confideration. 

In fo many years of political lite, it 
may be reafonably fuppoted I mutt have 
frequently differed with my feilow fer- 
vants in opinion. Such difference has, 
however, not been productive of ill will 
on my part; andi feel, and it ts aconfo- 
latory reflection, that I retain no feel- 
ing or fentiments injurious to my politi- 
cai Opponents; and 1 have that confi- 
dence in their generofity, that 1 believe 
they entertain none towards me. 

Under thefe impreflions and convic- 
tions, I depart from this houfe, with a 
mind repiete with fentiments of gratitude 
for the attentions 4 have experienced 
from its members, and for thole marks 
of confidence which have fo generoully 
been conferred on me. 

Withing, Sir, my country every hap- 
® pinefs of which it is fufceptible; that 
harmony may prevail in ali its councils 5 
that its executive, legiflative, and judi- 
cial meafures may tend to promote the 
real weal of the community; to fecure 
property, and preferve inviolate the ti- 
berty and independence fo happily efta- 
blithed; I have only to add, that every 
exertion, of which | am ftill capabie, thail 
be devoted to promote the inteseit of my 
native {tate, and of my country at large. 

May Heaven continue its protection 
to you, Sir, and co each individuai mem- 
ber of this fenate, is my fincere prayer ; 
and may I be permitted to intreat their 
good withes, to enable me to execute the 
duties enjoined on me by the Legiflature. 

11.] The Legitlature adjourned oa 
Monday, having, during the feflion, paf- 
ked 304 public aad private adbie 
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The corporation have provided a lot 
for the fcite of the public building, waich 
is to be erected in this city. Lc is fita- 
ated on the fouth fice of State-ftreer, 
near the Englith church. This build~ 
ing is to Contain apartments for the pub- 
lic records of the itate, those of the ta- 
preme court, and the public papers and 
records of thetwo houfes of the Legitla- 
ture; and aifo, offices forthe fecretary of 
ftate, and the clerk of the (upreme court, 
who refides in Albany. 

Concurrent refolution pafled on Fri- 
daye—Refolved, That the Legiflawure 
approve of the agreement made by the 
agents appointed for that purpofe, wich 
the Mehawk Indians, and aiio of the 
report of the faid agents relative to the 
claims of the Stockbridge Indians, and 
that his Excellency the Governor be and 
is hereby defired to ciule the faid agrece 
ment to be depofited and recorded in the 
fecretary’s oiice, and to cauie the faid 
report to be filed in the fecretary’s office, 
and a copy thereof to be tranimitied to 
the faid Stockbridge Indians. 

PHitapecruia, April 3. Yeftere 
day arrived here his Britannic Majetty’s 
fhip Squirril, (of 32 guns) captain Lem- 
ple Hardy, in 42 days trom Fortimouth, 
In her came patlengers, Mr. M’Donald 
and Mr. Rich, commitfioners appointed 
by virtue of the articie of the treaty re- 
ipecting debts due to British fubje@ts, 

New-York, April 1. Oa Tuefday 
was landed from the thip Nancy, Capt. 
Johnfon,a fine Barbary theep, being a pre- 
ient from Capt. George Dekay, to Chan- 
cellor Living{ton, Prefidentort the Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculture, &c. 
The ewe died at feae But Mr. Dekay 
writes, that he has taken meafures to pro- 
cure two otherse This dheep has a thick 
and fine fleece. 

By the fame vetlel, and from the fame 
patriotic gentieman, have been received 
fampiles of wheat from Aigiers and Safte, 
which the frelident of the Agricultural 
Society propotes to diftribute to as to ine 
fure expe\iments of its utility. 

Lait year feveral feeds of different 
kinds were forwarded by Captain Dekay, 
trom India, to the Agricu:tural Society, 
and, among cthers, a tpecies of fax, 
which, upon experiment made by the 
Prefident and teveral members, appears 
to be well adapted to this country. It is 
an acquifiuon, confidered ouly as an of- 
namental plant, and more fo as a ulefal 
one; the itapic of this flax being gready 
fupertor to that in common ule, 

Ait is plealing to ackaowledge, ia a 
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gentleman deenly engaged in bufinefs, fo 
iedulous an attention to the agricultural 
intereft of his country; and it is much 
to be lamented, that though the Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculture have 
addreficd printed infructions on this 
head to the Captains of vetiels failing 
from New-York, which have been fe- 
conded by the recommendation of the 
Chamber of Commerce, yet agriculture 
has hitherto received little of that aid 
from them which they might, without 
expence or troubie, afford. 

‘To Mr. Dorhman and Mr. Neilfon,the 
public are alfo indebted for the introduc- 
tion ot theep from Holland and Ireland. 

29-} On Monday laft, Francis Billa- 
to, a citizen of the United States, wag 
committed to the jail of Philadelphia, 
by the diithit judge, for a miidemean- 
Or in entering on board a French: priva- 
teer, and cruizing againft the veileis and 
dubjects of nations in amity with the 
United States; and alfo for treafon, in le- 
Wying war againft the United States, by 
capturing, on the high feas, a veilel or vet- 
fels belonging to the citizens of the United 
States. 

Doctor David Hofack is appointed 
phyfician to the Hofpital, in the room of 
Doctor Samuel Bard, refrgned. 

—MARRIAGES.— 

In New- York.—In the capital,Dr. A. 
Anderfon, to Miis Anna Van Viecck.— 
Mr. |. P. Alien, to Mils Mary Gordon. 
—Mr.ifaac Seymour, te Milfs S.Wilfun. 
—ivir. Hugh Dougheriy, to Mis kliza- 
beth Forbes.—Mr. john Hendrickfon, to 
Wiis M. Gritien.—ivir. Stephen Lyons, 
to Miis Ann Warfer.—Mr. 5. Milner, to 
Miis M. Gardiner.—Ma. John Harkey, 
to Mifs H. Adamion.—Mr. L. Meuile, 
to Miis D, Shuie.—Mir. Benjamin Tay- 
lor, to Miis Mary Barker. —Mr. James 
Thurton, to Mifs Ann Barker.—MireW. 

‘Lowniend, to Mifs J. White. —Col. De- 
weaux, to Miis Verptenck.—-Mr. 1. Pott, 
to Mis A. Rich.-Mr.. B, Perris, to Miis 
A. Pott.—Mr. E.Prer, to Miis F.Pisher. 

At Katt-Cheiter, John Smith, big; to 
Miis Eliza S.ysth. 

At Fithe-Kul, Mr. Jacob P. Roome, to 
Muss Pegyy Hoogiana. 

At Goihen, Vaniei W. Sachrider, M. 
DL. tu Miis Doroiby &. Gale. 

Un Long-Iiland.—Ac Flaibufh, Mr. 
Charles Dicke:.fon, to Miis N. smith. 

At Bufiwick, Mc. Henry V. Wyckoal, 
to Diids Neily Scheack. 

laNew-Jeriey.—-Ai Bordentown,Cap- 

tain Lord Wharton, to Milfs M. Rogers. 

At Trenton, Mr. L. HoratioStackton, 
to Miiis Liizabeth Milnor. 

At W vocbury, Mr. ]- Se Ritchie, to 
Mits H. Hendry. 


Regifter. 

In Pennfylvania.—-In the capital, W, 
Franklin, Eiq; to Mifs S. Howeil.—Mr, 
S. Moon, jun. to Mifs H. Shoemaker, 
Mr. A. Buchanan, to Mifs M‘Kean,— 
Mr. J. M‘Bride, to Mrs. M. Nath.—Mr, 
J.Anderfon, to Mifs H. Thompfon.—Dr, 
J. Limber,-to Mifs N. Brifterm—_C. Ren. 
thaw, Efq; to Mifs H. Jennings.—Mr. J. 
Copperfwelt, to Mifs A. H. Clement. 
Mr. J. Jones, to Mifs H. Firth.eT, 
Bulkiey, Efq; of Lifbon, to Mifs Wala, 

—DEATHS.— 

In New- York.—IJn the capital, Mr, 
Matthew Watfon.—Mr. A. Duryee, in 
an advanced ages—Mr. C. I. Brannon.— 
Mrs. Williamion, confort of Mr, David 
Williamfon.—Mr. Vandervoort. 
Mrs. E. Mabey.—Mifs S. Livingfton, 
Mrs. Emery.—Mrs. Lafher.—Mrs. M, 
Bailey, in her 86th year.—=Mis Johanna 
Van Cortlandt. 

At Ballftown, April 6, the Rev. Eli. 
phalet Ball, in his 76th year. He was 
the founder of that fettlement, and had 
been in the miniilry, as is fuppofed, up- 
wards of so years 

In New- Jerfeye—-At Newark, Mr. I. 
Pierfon, june 

In Pennfylvania—In the capital, Mr, 
J. Paimer, in his 31 year——Miis §, 
Pemberton.—Mrs. Defhong. 

In Maryland.—At Baltimore, J. Kele 
fo, Efq;—Mr. A. Grover, 

In Conneéticut.—At Eatt-Haddam, 
L. Huntington, Efq; in his 84th year. 

At Hartford, April 18th, after a long 
and diftreffing illneis, the Rev. E. Win- 
chefter, preacher of the doétrine of Uni- 
verfal Reftoration, aged 46 years. 

In Mailachuietts.—Ia the. capital, 
Mr. R. Warren. —Mils J. Rand.—Mifs 
J.C. Webber.—Col. A. Symmes.—Mifs 
M. Hanners.—Mr. N. Dutt. —Mis. H, 
Milliquete——-Mrs. H. Robinfon.—Mrs.™ 
S. Bower.—Mits H. Ofgood.——Mrs.M. 
Bigelow. 

At Concord, Dr. Jofeph Lee. 

At Quincey, Mrs. Hali, aged 35 years, 
mother to bis Excellency John Adams, 
Prefident of the United States. 

—FOREIGN DEATHi— « 

At St. Johi.'s, New-Bruntwick, Capt. 
G. Crookthank, in his 65th year. 

At Halifax, Je Herd, Efqg.—Mr. J. 
Blair.~—Mrs. Ettere—Mifs H, Wallace. 

At the Bahamas, {. Waldeburger, big; 
of Savannah.—Mr. Ephraim ‘Totton, 
formerly of New-York. 

At Aux Cayes, Capt. R. Buck. 

In London.—Magam Schwellinber- 
gen, keeper of the robes to the queen, in 
whofe fervice the has been ever fince her 

Lajefty’s arrival in England. She was 
in ler 66th year. 
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